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Co Correspondents. 

J. F.E.—Your favors will be very acceptable. Send us whatever you deem of in- 
terest. ; 

A. L. O.—Thank you, for your favor. Let us hear from you again. _ j 

Antiquity of Encores.—The first encore on record was that given to Livius Andronicus, 
a Roman actor, who, according to Valerius Maximus. was called back so often to repeat 
his speeches, that he, in self-defence, brought a boy to declaim for him while he himself 
supplied the gesture. 2 ’ ; 

Max.—The Kremlin, the splendid palace of Moscow, was built by an Italian architect 
for Ivan III.. between 1499 and 1508. : , . ; 

A number of communications have been received during the week, which will be duly 
attended to. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 27, 1850. 





OUR SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, July 5th, 1850. | 
The Scottish Fete, in Holland Park, on Monday and Tuesday last, was | 
the commencement of the week’s amusements. The grand and unrivalled 
spectacle attracted the Queen, Prince Albert, and a very large number of 
the aristocratic and fashionable circles of the Metropolis. The whole’ 





scene was truly magnificent. The show was an expensive one; a guinea Hy 


to the grand stand, and half that sum to the side stands. I applied to the 
Honorary Secretary, John Boucher, Esq., for an Editor’s ticket, and the 
following post brought me a card of admission, and to Holland Park I 
went. I will not attempt to describe the scene, for I have read whole co- 
lumns about it in the papers, and none of the leading journals do justice 
to the magnificent spectacle. Indeed, the pencil of the artist, and not the 
pen of the journalist, could alone give a correct notion of the reality. 

I gave you a short account of the sports when they took place last year. | 
The Fete this year was under the joint direction of the Highland Society | 
and the Scottish Society. The sports commenced with archery, and the 
competitors for the prizes consisted of archers belonging to the different 
societies of the kingdom. I observed, also, several ladies contending for 
prizes. The archers were dressed in rich Lincoln green velvet shooting 
coats, with velvet caps. 

After the archery, the other Scottish pastimes were given, such as 
‘* tossing the caber,” throwing the hammer, “ putting the stone,” bag- | 
pipe, reel dancing, running, wrestling, sword exercise, and other amuse- 
ments. The ‘‘ caber” is a cedar tree, about eighteen feet in length, and 
weighing over two hundred pounds, at a rough ‘‘guess,” one end is ‘‘whit- 
tled” to a point, and the caber is raised in the air with both hands by the 
athlete, and after it is carefully poised, it is made to throw a somersault, | 
and very few men can accomplish this feat. After unsuccessful attempts 
by several persons, one man, named Kennedy, accomplished the task. The 
strict rule is to saw a piece off the end of the caber, if it cannot be thrown, 
and to continue to do so till the timber is light enough to be thrown over. 
The Queen, who was on the ground in an open carriage, appeared to enjoy | 
this feat very much. 

The next game was called ‘‘throwing the hammer.” The hammer weighs 
about 16lbs. ; it isa ball of iron, with a handle about three feet in length. 
Whirling round with this hammer, the Highlanders let it fly suddenly 
from their hands. Thomas Menzies, a tall, rough, Rob-Roy-looking 
Scotchman, used only one hand, and gained the first prize by throwing 
the hammer 99 feet 4inches! Several other competitors threw it from 
four to ten feet less than that distance. 

After this game was finished, a foot race took place. 

kilts and barefoot, rap 1,400 yards in 2min. 43sec. 

** Putting the stone” is a game which consists in throwing from one 
hand, upraised, a round stone, weighing 16lbs. Thomas Menzies threw 
it 40ft. 4in. Donald Kennedy, a fine, stout man, threw it 39 feet. 

Then came a trial of skill between two gentlemen with the broadsword 
and the musket with bayonet. The sword, in this case, proved to be a 
superior weapon of defence to the musket. 

Wrestling, fencing, reel dancing, sword dances, and other amusements, 
followed in rapid succession, and were much enjoyed by thousands of 
spectators. 

Her Majesty left the grounds on Monday at a few minutes after six 
o’clock. She looked in remarkably fine health and spirits. I was within 


Seven men, in 


| will meet with good luck hereafter. 





two yards of her carriage as it left the park, and I observed on the Queen’s 
forehead a slight discoloration, which remained from tlie effects of the re- 
cent blow which she received from the maniac, Robert Pate, at Cambridge 
House. 

The sports on Tuesday at Holland Park were a repetition of the first. 
day’s entertainments. The Napaulese Princes were present in their splen- | 
did costumes, which were covered with diamonds. To conclude my brief 
account, I will remark that the Scottish Fete is now firmly established 
amongst the most exciting, interesting, and aristocratic annual amuse- 
ments of this great metropolis. 

The glorious ‘‘ Fourth of July” was celebrated yesterday by numerous 
divisions of Americans now in town in a most extravagant and joyous 
manner. Pride and purse have hitherto been forgotten on this great an- 
niversary by a// Americans who have happened to be in London. At 
Lovegrove’s, on Ludgate Hill, Simpson’s, in the Strand, Morley’s, Cha- 
ring Cross, and at Long’s Hotel, in Bond-street, the Americans met, 
and enjoyed a social hour. At Catlin’s Rooms, in Waterloo Place, 
Americans met, and also at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, where the 
star spangled banner floated outside, and Fortnum and Mason’s best bas- 
kets were opened inside. Messrs. Paul & Payne, the enterprising pro- 
prietors of the new and successful Panorama of California, covered a long 
table in a private room with a cloth of California gold, and with the choic- 
est nectar and viands, and invited everybody to ‘‘help yourself.” Every- 
body did so, till everybody was compelled to be helped! Corks flew ra- 
pidly, and also appropriate toasts. The Barclay-street Life Guards were 
not forgotten. 

Yesterday I received a familiar letter (dated the 3d) from Davenport, 
the American actor, in which, amongst other good things, he speaks of 
receiving from some kind friend in New York a few bottles of ‘‘comfort.” 
His own language is as follows :—‘‘My Monongahela has ‘arriven.’ I 
leave you to imagine how it tastes until you experience its quality. Per- 
haps, you don’t love it. Oh, Jerusalem! how I loved it once! Take your 
hat off, and keep it off all day to-morrow (4th July), and when you put 
it on, see that there isn’t a stone in it!” Of course, Davenport was 
toasted three times ‘‘ brown” when I read this extract to some of the na- 
bobs yesterday. 

There is no theatrical gossip this week that is worth more than a pa- 
ragraph. Rachel is the great star at the St. James’s, and is drawing 
crowded houses. The Lyceum has been opened twice for benefits. Mrs. 


| offered to pay her creditors five pounds per month. The terms were ac- 


cepted. She owes £608. Madam Pasta will give a concert next week at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and we are to have soon a novelty at the Opera, 
a black Malibran! Dona Martinez was at the Queen's theatre last 
night ina private box. She created recently a great sensation in Pa- 
ris by singing a number of national Cuban airs. 

A clever burlesque, founded on the story of Alcestis, by a son of Tal- 
fourd, was produced at the Strand theatre last night with complete suc- 
cess. Mr. Shalders, scene-painter to the theatre, made his debut on the 
stage in a comic part and was most cordially received. It is predicted 
that he will soon occupy a prominent position as a comic actor. 

The prizes, amounting to five hundred guineas, which were won at the 
Scottish Fete, were given to the successful competitors on Wednesday 


evening at Bushell’s, in the Strand, opposite Somerset House, where de- | 
licious ‘‘ mountain dew” was sipped till a late hour by the Highlanders | 


and their friends, including your ‘‘ Special Correspondent.” 

My friend ‘* James Pipes, of Pipesville,” requests me “to rite Longer 
Letters from London.” ‘Tell ‘‘ James” it is a harder task to write short 
letters than long ones. I generally contrive to squeeze into one column 
the gossip of a week; if the Harriet Martineaus and Eliza Cooks were to 
give the same ‘‘small talk,” they would require a dozencolumns. I 
laughed heartily over James’s advice to Povey, about the ‘ded heds,” 
for Old Drury contained only ‘‘ ded heds” during the unfortunate Ander- 
son dynasty! Butas all my predictions concerning that miserable spe- 
culation proved correct, I am perfectly satisfied, and hope that Anderson 
I understand that he has concluded 
not to go to the United States this season. 

England has lost her greatest statesman by the sudden and melancholy 
decease of Sir Robert Peel. This distinguished Baronet recently pur- 
chased a new horse at Tattersall’s, and on Saturday last as he was riding 
up Constitution Hill, his horse shied and pitched Sir Robert on to the 
ground, and the horse then fell upon him, breaking his collar bone and 
one of his ribs. Sir Robert was conveyed to his mansion, where he lin- 
gered in great pain till Tuesday night. 

You will regret to learn that Lord Petre died on Wednesday at his 
mansion in Mansfield street, at the age of fifty-seven. Lord Petre was 
an ardent admirer of the turf, and sporting circles have lost in him a 
valuable and highly esteemed patron. 

Captain Morgan, of the “Southampton,” made a very rapid outward 
trip, having landed his passengers at Falmouth in 18 days 13 hours from 
New York! The Hermann arrived off Cowes this morning. 

Alfred Crowquill has just published an admirable full-length outline 
sketck of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr, Arnold, of Bond-street, has found an American who has accepted 
his challenge, to fence and box for £200 a side. 


Very truly yours, P. 


(Per Steamer America, July 6th). 





STILL LATER—BY THE “ ASIA.” 
Lonpon, July 12th, 1850. 

Pasta! the great Pasta, left her beautiful villa on the Lake of Como, 
and after an absence ef a quarter of a century frompublic life, has again 
appeared on the London stage, where Lind, and Sontag, and Malibran, and 
Pasta herself, achieved their greatest triumphs. Sontag’s re-appearance, 
aftor a long retirement, was a real triumph. Pasta’s was a melancholy 
failure. It was well known that Pasta had been in London for some 
weeks—it was announced some time ago that ‘‘ Madame Pasta’s farewell 
concert” would take place at Her Majesty’s theatre. But few persons be- 
lieved that the real Pasta, the once idolized Pasta, was about to re-ap- 
pear, after so many years. Consequently, on Monday last, the ‘ Fare- 
well Concert” given by Pasta was not well attended. Pasta made her 
first appearance in London thirty-three years ago, but at that time, ac- 
cording to the critics, she made no sensation. She left England in 1817 
and did not return till 1824, when she re-appeared, and at once estab- 
lished her fame. Asa singer, she was acknowledged to be unrivalled, 
and as an actress, she was compared with Mrs. Siddons. Critics are 
living at the present moment in London who saw her debut, and who wit- 
nessed her re-appearance this week. The critic of the Post speaks of the 
enthusiasm with which she was greeted when she entered the concert 
room of Her Majesty’s theatre, ‘‘ bearing the burden of her mighty re- 
putation,” and he says that as compared witk the imaginary creature of 
beauty and poetry which fame had painted her, ‘she did not appear to 


advantage.” The fairest flowers fade, and it appears that Pasta has not 


escaped the common lot of humanity. The ventrable critic of the Herald 
says, that the exhibition was a melancholy ore, and he had rather not 
have witnessed it. Yet, when Pasta sung “ Tanti palpati,” the grandeur 
of the style, the beauty of the phrasing, the graceful contour of the em- 
bellishments, ‘‘and the dramatic purport which clothed every note, at 
once transported the hearer back to those goldyn days when the artist 
was inthe unimpaired zenith of her power.” The Daily ews gays, 
that in soft sotto voce passages, her voice is quite true, as well as exqui- 
sitely sweet ; but notwithstanding this opinion of Pasta’s voice, I can as- 
sure you that good judges have told me that Pash’s re-appearance was a 
complete failure. She visited London on a tmr of pleasure, and Mr. 
Lumley prevailed upon her to re-appear in pubic. Pasta made her se- 
cond appearance last night in several scenes fom the opera of “ Anna 
Bolena.” The house was crowded, and Pasta vas received with a most 
hearty welcome. The Times of to-day says, tht her voice is no longer 
under her command, “ but still there are indelble traces of that dignity 
of manner and grandeur of style, which onc# stamped her as the queen 
of lyrical tragedy.” The able critic of the Chronicle is.thankful to 
Pasta for transporting him in imagination ack to the days of his youth, 
and says, that ‘‘of course, the tremen@us vocal power that once elec- 
trified audiences, was gone, but the grand and majestic style remained, 
and some of the feats of vocalizativn were really surprising.” The Post 
acknowledges that the intellecsaal light still burns brightly, but it shines 
uponaruin. ‘ Who shal] decide wlen doctors disagree ?” 

The “ black Malibrsn” is another >peratic novelty at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre! Ask Bernum if he can sel Joyce Heath’s bones over, con- 
signed to Wilton for Lumley, for, bl¢k or white, they will fill the trea- 
sury. The ‘‘ black Malibran” was anounced to make her debut on the 
London stage on Tuesday night, but,n consequence of the death of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the theatre was {osed, and the dark-lipped vocalist 
will not warble her native songs tillp-morrow evening, when we shall 
hear the African blackbird instead ofthe Swedish Nightingale. 





Yarnold, of the Pavilion’Theatre, is in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court ; she 


now receives a salary of seven pounds per week for her services, and has’ 





Rachel, the far-famed French tragéienne, is enthusiastically received 
at the St. James’s Theatre, where she pears on Mondays, Wednesdays, 


———e 
and Fridays. The house has been crammed on these occasions from pit to 
_ dome. 
| Mrs. Glover’s ‘farewell benefit” will take place at Drury Lane Theatre 
this evening. The entertaiments will commence with Sheridan’s comedy 
| of «‘ The Rivals’”—Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Farren; Mrs. Malaprop, 
Mrs. Glover; Lydia Languish, Mrs. Nisbett; Julia, Miss Helen Faucit; 
Lucy, Mrs. Keeley. A strong cast, you will say. Madame Vestris and 
Charles Mathews, Keeley, Compton, Webster, Sims Reeves, Kate Hayes, 
and many other well-known artists, will also appear during the evening. 
I will give youa full account of the interesting occasion in my next letter. 
| The donations already made for Mrs. Glover amount to about one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Mr. Lumley, lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, contri- 
buted £20, Earl Fitzhardinge the same amount, Charles Kean, £10, the 
Queen, the same amount, Mrs. Gore, £5, and Talfourd £2. 

Walter Watts was brought up before the Central Criminal Court last 
Wednesday, for the purpose of receiving his sentence. You will remem- 
ber that the jury brought in a verdict of guilty, at the May Sessions, but 
an appeal was made by the prisoner, on the ground that the case would 
not legally justify the verdict. The Court of Appeal decided against 
Watts. Baron Alderson said on Wednesday that he must consult with 
Justice Cresswell, who tried the case, before he passed sentence. 

The season at the Haymarket was terminated on Monday evening, when 
| Mr. Benj. Webster, the spirited lessee, had his benefit. He appeared in 
| his own piece, ‘‘ The Roused Lion,” after which the farce of ‘‘ Know your 
/own Mind” was given, and the entertainments concluded with the bur- 
lesque of “¢ The Enchanted Isle.” The house was crowded. In the course 
of the evening Mr. Webster delivered an address, in which he referred to 
the sudden and severe illness of Mr. Macready in the beginning of the 
season, but Mr. Webster said—* I am, however, delighted to inform you, 
that Mr. Macready is in better health now than I have seen him for years ; 
and the rest from care and fatigue he so much needed, will enable him to 
appear before you, in his final performances on any stage, in October next, 
with renewed vigor both of mind and body.” 

Mr. Batty is doing a quiet, profitable business at Astley’s, and also at 
Vauxhall Gardens, where his unrivalled stud of eighty horses, and a nu- 
| merous company of performers, appear in the afternoon ina Grand Tour- 
| Nament. 
| On Tuesday evening, all the theatres of the metropolis were closed, by 
order of the Lord Chamberlain, in consequence of the death of the Duke 

of Cambridge. They will again be closed on the day of his funeral. 

Oxberry had his benefit at the Lyceum theatre on Wednesday night, 

' when the house was not even tolerably well filled. Vestris and Charles. 
Mathews appeared on the occasion. 

Frederick Webster had his benefit at the Haymarket last night. The 
only novelty in the entertainment, was the first appearance on the London 
stage of Mr. W. G. Ross, in ‘‘ The Irish Lion.” Mr. Rossisa very popu- 
| lar comic singer, and always causes a perfect furore at the ‘Cider Cel- 
lars,” where he sings every night. He made a most successful debut last 
_ night as an actor. 

Madame Vestris will take her benefit next week, after which the doors 
of the Lyceum will be closed for the season, and perhaps for ever to the. 
present lessee. The treasury is atlow water mark. 

Jenny Lind has engaged to sing at two concerts in Liverpool in August, 
for which she is to receive one thousand guineas! On Wednesday, Aug. 
21st, she will embark on board the splendid steamer Atlantic for New 
York. She promised Lumley last season, that she would sing at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre this season if she visited London; but Jenny does not 

intend to visit London en route to Liverpool. So we are to have the Afri- 
can blackbird instead ! 








The following popular theatres are now closed—Haymarket, Lyceum, 
Olympic, Princess’s, Drury Lane, Marylebone, and Sadler’s Wells. The 
principal ones which remain open are the two opera houses, the St. 
James’s, for French plays, the Adelphi, the New Strand, the Surrey, and 
Astley’s. 

The public gardens appear to be doing a profitable business. Cremorne, 
under the able directorship of Mr. Simpson, is crowded on Sundays and 
during the week. The admission on Sunday is gratis, or by purchasing 
a sixpenny refreshment ticket. At the Surrey Zoological the price is one 
shilling, and at old Vauxhall it is half a crown, which is much too high a 
charge for the pockets of the masses. The company is, consequently, 
more select than numerous. 

The gay Parisians witnessed an extraordinary exhibition on Sunday 
last. M. Poiterin, an Aronaut, made his ascent by a balloon, from -the 
Champ de Mars, mounted on the back of a white horse, instead of using a 
car! The animal was blindfolded, saddled and bridled, and was fastened 
by strong girths to the balloon. When the word was given by the Hro- 
naut to ‘‘ let go,” off went the balloon with its singular freight, whilst 
half Paris gazed with intense interest till the balloon was out of sight 
The Hronaut, with his balloon and horse, landed safely near the forest of 
La Lechelle, and immediately proceeded to Paris, where M. Poiterin is 
now the great attraction. 

A magnificent private entertainment was given on the anniversary of 
our National Independence, by a wealthy London merchant, George Pea- 
body, Esq., to about fifty of his American friends. Mr. Peabody is a Bal- 
timorean, is an old bachelor and a millionaire. The grand banquet of 
Thursday week, July 4th, was given at the “‘ Star and Garter,” at Rich- 
mond, one of the most aristocratic hotelsin England. Mr. Lawrence, the 
American Minister, was present. 

G. P. R. James, the novelist, will pop into your celebrated sanctum 
shortly ; he has left England for New York for the purpose of forming an 
international copyright law between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. Sir Henry Bulwer; who promised his brother, Mr. Pelham Bul- 
wer, that he would look out for his interests in America, may feel jealous 
when he sees Mr. James in Washington—but the latter has no official do- 
cuments from Downing Street. He goes out on his own fish-hook. . 

To-night I shall take a last look at Mrs. Glover, at Drury Lane. 

Very truly yours, P. 

P.S. Watts received his sentence this afternoon, quite unexpectedly to 
the public. The Court-room was, however, crowded when Watts was 
placed at the bar. Baron Alderson went over the prominent points of 
the case, and then sentenced Master Ex-manager Watts to ten years’ 
transportation! Watts sneered, turned on his heel, and walked to his 
cell! 


‘‘ Hanse, put de cart into de horse and drive over de steamboats till you 
get stopped against de dock, for de peoples have come, and de rail road 
starts an hour ago.” 











** Yaw.” 
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HOW BIG LIGE GOT THE LIQUOR. | 

Years ago, when Kentucky, as a State, was but in its infancy, and 
Louisville was but a wee town, when the few steamers that plied up and | 
down the river were regarded with fear and wonder, by the few “‘ natives” | 
squatted along the banks of the mighty «‘ Father of Waters,” it will be | 
recollected that most of the Western produce that then found a market 
in New Orleans, was freighted down the river in broadhorns or flat- 
boats. The prudent boatsman readily conve:ted his cargo into money, 
and securing it about his person would join some half-dozen others, for | 
mutual protection against the bands of robbers and scoundrels that in- 
fested the banks of the Mississippi river, and all commence their long and 
dangerous journey back to their homes on foot, stopping occasionally for 
the night at the few lodges or huts, that were scattered ‘‘ few and far be- 
tween” along the path. But the boatsman most frequently found his 
knapsack a pillow for his head, and the tender boughs of the forest trees, 
hastily cut and piled together, a bed for his tired limbs. It was in those 
days that old Capt. figured upon the river, as an excellent pilot to 
the clumsy broadhorns, and was well known as a keen, shrewd trader, 
fond of practical jokes, and of retaining the few ninepences and quarters 
that found their way into his’ pocket, in what he conceived to be their 
legitimate and natural resting place—the aforesaid pocket. From his 
frequent trips he had become acquainted with the owners of the different 
shantees on the banks of the river, and had established a sort of credit 
with most of them, getting provisions, liquor, tobacco, &c., from them as 
he floated down the river, and paying for the same as he footed up. 

It was on a cool, raw morning, in the Fall of 18—, that old Capt. 
found himself, his boat and crew, some ten miles above one of those stands. 
So far all was right and proper, but the worst remains to be told—Ais 
whiskey-keg was as dry as a powder-horn, and not a cent of money 
aboard, his credit bad at the stand, (in consequence of a trick he had 
played off on the keeper the trip before,) and two hundred miles to the 
next stand, where the indispensable could be procured. The Captain 
alone was fully acquainted with the exact state of things—the crew (two 
men and a negro boy,) only knew the whiskey was out, that they were 
very dry, and that the next liquor stand was right ahead. But they did 
not know their Captain felt himself to be in a predicament, that he had 
no change, or that, as he pulled his stern oar to and fro, and from certain 
indications about his mouth, his quid of tobacco rolling in exact time with 
the motions of his oar, that his keen ingenious wits were still more busy 
than his hands or teeth. ; 

Still the cumbrous mass floated on, the crew eagerly awaiting the si,;ht 
of the much desired cabin ; and at length, as the boat swept around a 
point, a shout from all signalized the appearance of the place, which was 
recognized more by the smoke that rolled from the chimney than the 
house itself. The Captain had joined in the shout, and his countenance 
now beaming with good humor, and the merry light dancing in his eye, 
plainly indicate that his genius has triumphed, or that the predicament 
no longer exists. Suddenly assuming an air of mock gravity, he asked if 
the keg was not empty. A general guffaw greeted the enquiry, “as ig 
the Captain didn’t know the liquor was out.” ‘‘ Well, boys, bring up the 
keg and see if it is dry.” His order was instantly obeyed, and as the keg 
rolled over the deck and the bung hole came uppermost perfectly dry, he 
appeared much astonished, and declared that it was the ‘ fust time” a 
circumstance of the kind had occurred in all of his travels. ‘‘ How much 
does the keg hold, Lige?” Big, or stuttering Lige, stated that it ‘* helt 
t-t-ten gallon,” though his more precise and knowing companion asserted 
that it would “ hold ten gallons and two tin cups full, cause he’d seed it 
measured.” It was next ascertained that the coffee-pot was of the size 
or species denominated ‘* two quarts.” ‘* Well, Lige,” resumed the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘ the fact is I want to play off a trick on the fellow keeping grocery 
right ahead—I played one on him last Fall, and as my appearance on 
shore at this moment would upset my trick now, and also knowing I can 
depend on your smartness and ready wit to carry out any design, I would 

prefer your going ashore after the licker, and especially, as your great 
size will protect you against the fellow bullying in case my plans were to 
fail, (though they never do,) or you happen to find him not agreeable.” 

Lige, in a few words, acknowledged the compliments paid his intelli- 
gence, as well as his readiness to go.‘ Now, Lige, put the keg in the 
dug out, get the coffee-pot and measure into the keg five gallons and a 
tin cup full of water out’n the Massassip.” This was done, and the keg 
reported half full of water. ‘‘Lige, you now get in the dug-out and go 
ashore—tell the feller you have some whiskey in your keg, but you are 
afraid not enough to last you to the next stand, and you want him to fill 
up the keg with his best, measuring the licker as he putsitin. After he 
fills it, put in the bung and turn the keg over, to see if it will leak any , } 
mind you turn it over good, so as to mix the ingredients well. Turn it 
back, and then say to him that he will have to wait on you until you 
“tramp” back; try your best to get him to trust you, but if he wont, tell 
him to measure out what whiskey he put in the keg, and you pick up your 





half keg of grog and come aboard. 


« * * * 


‘‘ Well, Lige, did you get five or ten gallons of grog ?” | 
« Only f-f-five—the con-f-f-founded f-f-fellow said he was too-too smart | 
for any g-g-game of that s-s-sort, and since a b-b-boatsman had fooled 
him last f-f-fall, he couldn’t be fooled by ’em again, n-n-not Aim.” 
“ Thank Providence! we have enough licker to last to the next stand, 
anyhow,” quietly remarked the Captain, as Lige disappeared below after 
the tin cups. Rosin RovuGH-HEAD. 
GREENVILLE, Miss. 





THE SIGHTS OF CALIFORNIA. | 


San Francisco, May 29, 1850. 

Dear “ Spirit.”—Letter-writing from California is a hard row to hoe, 
or, as a friend remarked, “‘ a humbug ;” one writes one thing, the other 
the contrary ; and the rainbow is not more various in its hue than the | 
varieties, from coleur de rose to deep, darkly, beautifully blue—but we 
are to be seen through a different medium than at home, and great allow- 
ance must be made for refraction, without which we cannot write either 
satisfactorily or intelligibly. For my own part, I like the place vastly. 
All the world (I wish I could add “his wife,”) is here. French, Ger- 
mans, English, and, indeed, all Europe is well represented, jostling in 
the race with America, both North and South. The gentlemen from Congo 
compares his hide with the Malay race, and from New Zealand to the 
Sandwich Islands, Kanacka-dom is well represented. The surges of the 
human tide swell and roar, but the game of life is played in a manly» 
manner—one where the “ looker on in Venice” sees less of the smallness 
and meanness of trade than elsewhere. 

Would one travel to see foreign customs and manners, let him come to 
California, where he can see the whole world at a coup d vil—here where 
in a short time all must come, albeit though but for a month, or at once 
lay aside the pretension of having travelled and the prestige of the 
** Hadji.”’ 

It is to be presumed that the letter writers have seized on the late fire 
of the 4th, as a fecund subject for their pens. I will not, then, bore you 
with a “full and particular account” of ‘trolling volcanoes of flame,” 
crashing buildings, or the dollars and cents lost. Nevertheless, it was a 
terrible calamity, threatening the whole city with ruin, checking our en- 
terprise, and ruining many of our most deserving citizens. 

It was a sorry sight to see the sick carried off from the buildings from 
whence they had been so hastily ejected—to behold the Spanish and Ka- 
nacka senoritas and greaseritas cowering at the street corners, shivering 
in their thin night-dresses, had something half ludicrous about it, when 
we add to the picture their lords and masters lighting @ cigar by a flying 
ember, and then, muffling themselves in a dirty serape, calmly surveying 
the scene of ruin. Great activity, however, prevailed, and in many di- 


' view, I found that two large “racers” had enfolded a hawk—full four feet 


giant marauder of the upper realms had doubtless made a descent upon 


rections the fire was stayed by covering the houses with wet blankets 
(their only legitimate use) ; the sullen boom and cloud of smoke elsewhere, 
told that powder was doing its work. Our alcalde (Col. Geary,) calm as 
at Chapultepec, issued his orders and saw them executed, cooly knocking 
down one fellow who opposed him with pointed pistol, and then, without 
a word, passing over him to new scenes of danger. With him, our new 
Sheriff, Jack Hays, of Texan fame, did good service, 

Long ere the fire had spentitself, new contracts for other buildings were 
made, which the morrow’s sun saw in execution, and now the greater por- 
tion of the burnt district is covered as if by magic. Men whom we 
thought ruined, are at the old accustomed place as smiling as ever, filling 
invoices or dispensing the fluid our dusty streets require. 

One Frenchman, though, was not to be fooled by any designing builder 
into any such investment. ‘* Look here, sar,” said he, mounting a door 
step to give effect to his oratory—‘‘I haf build one ver fine house, sar, he 
haf burn in what I shall say one dem littel dirty dem heap! Ishall build 
one oder house, more good, more large, for madame and the little mer- 
chandise, eh bien! he jus burn tout le meme chose! IfI shall build one 
oder,” and here his voice rose to a scream, ‘‘ I hope some one shall keek 
ma queue! I hope he may, by gar!” Too much, all this, for our risibles, 
we had to smile. 

Last night, with the last mail’s ‘‘ Spirits,” being discussed in easy chair 
in comfort great reclining—my lady hostess wondering, as I writhed un- 
der the influence of ‘“‘ How Sally Hooter got Snake Bit,” what ailed the 
boy, was the ague fit on again ?—the cry of “fire” and the clash of bells 
broke on the ear. Hurrying to the spot, we found ‘ Bryant’s Hotel” 
smoking furiously, but, to our great relief, it was soon extinguished. 
Without doubt this, as our other fires have been, was the work of the in- 
cendiary. Could the wretch be found, a stake and slow fire would not 
equal his deserts. To smile at Elleard’s—a glorious felfow, who keeps 
the ‘* Spirit” for his visitors—and then to mizzle home, happily ended our 
alarm. 

One amusing incident raised a smile on our gloomy faces. The dense 
crowd on the plaza gazing on the fire, heard a cart rumbling along—think- 
ing it the ‘“‘machine,” they opened right and left. Some wag shouted 
‘* powder !” and then it would have done you good to see the stampede— 
some yelled—all ran—men went over like ninepins for a few mements, and 
none to set’em up, and then such a guffaw when the other end of the 
Square was reached, and the alarm proved to be false ! 

Game is now getting scarce in our market. A few know-nothings will 
shoot deer, even now, and some men are mean enough to eat it out of sea- 
son. 

Indian hunting is the fashion at present—but this, like battue shooting, 
has some little danger attending it. Some blackguards, as usual, began 
the game, and now the savages are wroth, and the war of extermination 
has commenced, to the inconvenience and danger of the miner, who now 
has to go armed cap-a-pied, and even then in companies when the scene 
of labor lies far in the spurs of the sierras. 

Here we have but little amusement. The theatre was burnt—the cir- 
cus abandoned ; but of late some Mexican matadores appeared, and pro- 
claimed a funcion of bulls. The old circus was the arena, which the su- 
dience crowded to suffocation ; a few miserable animals were bated snd 
butchered. Ona subsequent evening, a horse and picadore were intro- 
duced into the narrow ring, where, for lack of room, the first bull, one of 
the ‘‘ Bashan” breed, strong and ferocious, soon put an end to the career 
of the cavello—the first coup sent the horse and rider spinning headlong 
—the latter, somewhat bruised, started his taps with much agility ; not 
so the horse, for, after kicking frantically, he was tumbled over dead in a 
few moments, and the cowardly matadores and banderilleros scattereé like 
chaff. The game was disgusting—fierce animals drove the men tc the 
palisadoes, and then were allowed to go scatheless, whilst half-starved oxen 
were butchered to make a Californian holiday. 

At the last exhibition a woman appeared on the stage, but one of the 
banderilleros having got ‘‘ gowdy,” the Yankee boys became faint-hearted, 
and cried ‘‘ put her out!” The ring being so small, the sport was noth- 
ing—the tout ensemble brutal. I could but think of the funcions as seen 
in other lands, where the Spaniard, wrapped in his cloak and segar smoke, 
viewed a noble spectacle with his customary coolness, unless some bril- 
liant strike of man or beast called forth his plaudits, to which the fans of 
the senoritas waved in acclamation. Here the boys were noisy and ex- 
cited—many who came to see a fight, repented, ‘and cried “ turn him out” 
—‘* too bad”—or “‘ what a shame to see men and beasts so knocked 
about.” 

However, the Common Council, I believe, say it must not be repeated, 
and we shall doubless be relieved from the recurrence of such miserable 
abortions, and have to be content with the moralities of gambling and 
cock-fighting. 

If this be too long, cut it in twain—do anything, save saying you are 
tired of the ‘‘ long yarns” of 


“WAKE SNAIX.” 
New Or vpgans, July 4, 1850, 
Now if I write you anything about a snake, you will say ‘“ here’s 
another lie,” yet for all that, this shall be a veritable relation. I was 
once in the peninsular yclept Michigan, driving cattle with a ten foot blue 
birch sapling, when my eye was attracted to some object of dusky and 
mysterious look in the road defore my horse. By degrees it appeared to 
be some snaky operation, thcugh difficult to understand, but upon a closer 


BusHMAN. 





across the wings—within their deadly circles. One was wound round 
the body, the other had virtually tied together his head and talons. The 


the racers, which were basking in the sun, but caught a tartar. 

Well, it never rains, but it pours; I have encountered as many acci- 
dents and incidents as fall usually to any man, but it singularly and con- 
stantly happens that a stake has some hand in them. In my early days 
I was returning home vith some companions from an old field school, and 
was in the lead as we wre having a race across a small field. The excla- 
mations of those behin¢ stopped me; they were arrested by the furious 
evolutions of a giant smke, over which I had passed. He had been lay- 
ing coil within coil, in he centre of which a large flat stone that the sun 
had warmed, supportediis head, upon which I had directly leaped, the 
heel of my shoe mashingthe same effectually. Some of us had a fortunate 
escape, for he had tweny-two rattles. Again; there Was a reward of- 
fered by my county for+row scalps, and in hunting for a hawk, with 
whose assistance to collet the crows, I came suddenly upon two of the 
latter, seated in a curious position upon a log. Their feathers were on 
end like unte those of the runpled chicken. They were leaning forward 
with distended neck and stead) eye, and if any of that family are capa- 
ble of expressing terror and astwishment, these were eminently success- 
ful. I was about to shoot, but my attention was drawn to the wing of a 
hawk, which was raised spasmodically from the ground. I then observed 
that he was nearly dead, and wrapped completely by numerous circles of 
a snake, which had so much length spare, that his head rose at a dis- 
tance of four feet from the bird vith unsatisfied rapacity and venom 
glittering in its eye. Ikilledit, al found the hawk gasping as it were 
his last. After securing his beak nd talons, and tying together the tips 
of his wings, I carried him home. ,You never read of more gratitude be- 
ing shown to dog or mortal than Ir. Hawk showed tome. He would’nt 
leave me, and I could kill by his id more crows than any two men. And 
while his fierce spirit directed hir, tooth and toe nail, against any per- 
son, he would nestle like the gen/e dove in my bosom, 

I was a few years since huntin in Washington County, Alabama. My 
dogs opened after a fashion that /did not understand, but, by their rapid 


vening skirt of pine, there lay before me an old pine prairie about five 
miles.in circuit ; my dogs were “‘going it” right across, but the bit of blood 
under me became excited, and quickly carrying me past the pack, I per- 
ceived that the object of their chase was an enormous snake. He in- 
creased his speed, which equalled that of my mare precisely, until we hag 
put three miles behind us, when he stopped suddenly, as if possessed with 
the idea that a Capt. Scott wanted him. I wouldn’t shoot, but dismounted, 
and cautiously approached his palpitating length. He yielded without a 
struggle. With much effort, swung him across the shoulders of my 
mare, mounted, passed him around and around until my entire body was 
encircled, and with one hand grasping, from the first, his neck, I laid his 
head on the pommel, and with my knife in the other hand, was prepared 
to split with one blow his skull, should he attempt to hug me. All this 
being quickly accomplished, I rede to meet my approaching companions. 
The noise occasioned by them and the dogs aroused his snakeship; with 
electric motion he freed his neck from my hand, bit a large chip from the 
tough and hardened pommel, and stretched himself in; graceful position, 
with fierce and gleaming eyes, several feet from me. At this danger- 
ous juncture my friends wished to shoot, but making them desist, I ri- 
veted my intense gaze in his eyes, and quietly re-captured him.%-He was _ 
the ‘* Bull Snake”—the second one which I have seen—the most beautiful 
and the strongest among all my snake acquaintances. I carried him to 
our little village. A large portion of him was as large as my leg, but he 
tapered so much towards the head, that his neck was scarcely larger than 
my thumb; his length was thirteen feet, and he had scales of diagonal 
shape and bright golden hue. The species are not poisonous. Their 
strength is incredible. With a rope tied around the neck, this one would 
pull a strong man after him. If I was a son of the East, I would be the 
greatest snake-charmer in that country of serpents. Lack of leisure pre- 


vents me from writing you about the mysterious jointed snake, and, end- 
ing as 1 commenced, with the remark that the above narrations are true., 
Iam, Yours, &c., JoHN SMITH. 








SCHOOL-ROOM EXERCISE. 
BY QUIZ. 

‘** John, bound the State of Matrimony.” 

‘** The State of Matrimony is bounded on the north by solitude, on the 
east by double trouble, on the south by sore-shins, on the west by vexa 
ations.” 

** What are its chief products ?” 

‘** Peevish babies, scolding wives, henpecked husbands, smoked coffee, 
burnt hams, and sour pies.” 

** What is said of its climate ?” 

** It has a more variant temperature than that of any other State in 
existence. In that portion of it called the honey-moon, the climate is 
salubrious and healthy—the atmosphere laden with the sweets of the 
flowers of Hymen. In some parts the inhabitants experience a freezing 
cold reception, when they expect most warmth, and in some other parts 
there is all the burning sensation of the torrid zone. Sometimes a fellow’s 
house in the State of Matrimony, gets too hot to hold him, and strange to 
say, he travels well with all speed, not to, but from the poles, where cold 
is supposed to exist.” 

‘** Sarah, has John given a correct outline of the State of Matrimony ” 

‘** Can’t say, sir—never was in that State. Bill Simpkins gave me an 
invitation the other day to travel init with him, and when I return P’lt 
answer the question.” 

‘* Well, Sarah, as you seem to be ignorant in geography, I will examine 
youin grammar. Take the sentence, ‘ Marriage is a civil contract.’ 
Parse marriage.” 

‘* Marriage is a noun, because it’s a name. And though Shakspeare 
asks ‘ What’s in a name,’ and says that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, yet marriage being a noun, and therefore a name, shows: 
that the rule established by the Bard of Avon has at least one exception. 
For marriage certainly is of very great importance, and being a noun, 
and therefore a name, ergo, there is something in a name.” 

** Good !—Well, what is the case of marriage ?” 

** Don’t know, sir.” 

** Decline it, and see,” 

** Don’t feel at liberty te decline marriage after having made Bill the 
promise I have. Had rather conjugate.” 

** Jane, can you tell Sarah in what case marriage is ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, it’s a very common case, and I would’nt care if it were a 
little commoner And I s’pose Sarah won’t be married a week before it’s: 
in the printer’s case.” 

** Can you decline marriage ?” 

Jane blushed extremely, and answered : 

‘** Well, Sarah, what person is marriage ?” 

‘* Second person, sir, because the person you speak to is one who is go- 
ing to marry.” 

‘* What number is marriage ?” 

‘** Plural number now, sir, because Bill and I are two at the present 
time. When the parson ties the knot, marriage will then be singular, be-- 
cause the Bible says that the twain shall be one flesh.” 

** What gender is marriage ?” 

**Common gender, because either male or female may get married.” 

‘* Does marriage govern anything, or does it agree with something ?” 

‘Both, sir. Itgoverns both man-kind and woman-kind, and as tc) 
agreeing, it agrees with the world and the rest of mankind.” 

** Give your rule.” 

‘** My rule is that Bill shan’t grumble ifI buy two silk dresses a year., 
and he shan’t have but one teaspoonful of sugar to two cups of coffee.” 


LEARNED BIRDS. 

The London Athenzeum says :—We attended a private view of the per- 
formance of a collection of birds which, under the instruction of their- 
possessor, Miss Vandermeersch, have attained a higher degree of mentali 
development than we recollect to have seen previously recorded of this; 
class of animals. The birds that we saw exhibit (for the lady has other- 
cages in the room, any of whose tenants she offered for similar exhibition),, 
are four in number, consisting of the common goldfinch, the cardinal-- 
finch, and two other species of finch. They are in very healthy condi- 
tion; and perform their feats at the command of their young mistress—- 
who does her conjurations with peculiar grace—passing from an elegant. 
cage on to the table on which it is placed. 

The chief performance consists in the birds selecting from a long line of. 
closely packed cards, arranged with the edges uppermost on the table,. 
those which contain answers to questions put by the company. Thus, a 
bird is requested to give the result of adding seven to five, when it selects, 
from the hopeless-looking heap a card containing the number twelve. The: 
work of substraction is in like manner performed with unerring certainty’ 
—by a process in which there would be little hope of the human subject. 
not making mistakes. Letters are marked by the company in books, ané 
without any apparent communication the birds selected from amongst the: 
interminable cards, those on which the same letters existed. Cards are- 
marked and placed in the pack in such a way that those who put them 
there could by no means discover them again—but what they could not 
do was immediately accomplished by the birds. There are other per- 
formances—but, like those named, all pointing to one set of conclusious. 

Watches are examined by any of the company,—and the bird reports 
the hour and minute at which they stand:—words are proposed by who- 
ever will, and the little feathered conjurers select the letters that com- 
pose them, where human i would have a weary hunt: a common 
die is flung into a hat, and for greater mystery covered with a handker- 
chief, and the winged oracle proclaims from a distance the number of 
points that stand on the upper surface. These are a sufficient specimen 
of the wonderful things performed by these little creatures—who, though 
they do not talk, beat the talking birds of Arabian fable. It is quite evi- 
dent, on reflection, that the most wonderful performer of the whole is the: 
young lady herself; whoso naively exhibits these birds, that she ap- 
pears as disinterested as any of the spectators in the room. A marvel-- 
lous power of observation on her part, combined with the secret of com— 
muni¢ating her pueywon 4 to the birds, doubtless constitute the means by” 
which the effects are produced. But the secret is admirably kept :—and! 
by whatever means the results are obtained, they must have involved im- 
mense labor and skill. We know not if the lady intends to exhibit her- 
little conjurers publicly—but their feats are well worthy the attention of” 
the curious. 


‘* Had rather not, sir.” 














_A cross-grained, antiquated maided vixen, went to a physician for ad~ 
vice : 
** Madam,” said the physitian. ‘‘ It seems to me that it would do yom 
good to have a little sun and air.” 


«0, you abominable critter! ason and heir! oh dear! will somebody 
fan me! I shall go off! The outrageous brute! a son and heir.” 





feet, the game was evidently in iew. After galloping through an inter- 





The old maid vamosed and has not since been seen. 
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TRAITS OF AN OLD SOLDIER.—SUWARROW. 


In speaking last year of those vast columns of Russian troops then ad- 
vancing in various directions, ‘‘ The Times” said,— 

«<The accounts we have received of the military appearance of these 
soldiers of the North are not creditable to them. Their losses merely on 
the line of march are said to have been considerable, from the imperfect 
state of the commissariat, and the squalid condition of the private sol- 
diers. * * * * The Russian army, as much, or more than any in Eu- 
rope, has a fresh apprenticeship to serve before it can take the field in full 
force, or with full effect.” , 

In reading this paragraph it is natural to revert to what the Russian 
army was half a century since, and imagination can picture the formida- 
ble warriors in all their fierce and determined bearing—so often led on to 
victory—and the wild and picturesque appearance of the Cossack cavalry, 
mounted upon chargers as eager and daring as their riders. We can re- 
cal to mind the unshaken courage with which these troops engaged in the 
most obstinate contests. Yet in these ‘squalid soldiers” now marching 
under the banners of Russia, we know that the very same elements are 
to be found which made their predecessors so terrible in battle. The Rus- 
sian is indeed eminently fitted for a soldier’s life ; his education is almost 
as martial as if he had been brought up in a camp ; for his relatives and 
neighbors hold their lands by military tenure, and love to talk together 
of the days when they served in the wars. The interesting details soon 
stimulate the ardor of the child; and accustomed from his earliest days 
to endurance, and by strict religious discipline to continual self-denial, he 


is ready trained for hardships and privations, while a thorough belief | 


that the arms of his country are divinely favored, gives confidence in the 
fiercest conflicts. For all, from the highest order to the lowest, look with 
earnest faith to the fulfilment of their ancient prophecy—that ‘‘.4// the 
world is to be conquered by the arms of Russia.” 

Should some man of resplendent genius, like Suwarrow, chance to com- 
mand, there is no calculating on the position to which the Russian army 
might attain. Suwarrow was not alone fitted to lead an army, but was 
exactly the general to form one,—his frankness and generosity, and the 
manner in which his habits identified him with his soldiers, endeared him 
to the army; while his religious feelings and exercises, and the habit of 
participating in some of their superstitions, sanctified him in the eyes of 
the men, and gave him unbounded influence. Napoleon highly estimated 
the military genius of Suwarrow; but it so chanced that they were never 
opposed to each other in the field. We may have been reminded more 


than once, in the recent hard-fought battles in the East, of some of the | 


engagements in which Suwarrow distinguished himself ; and the daunt- 
Iess bearing of Lord Gough brought to our minds the one who ‘‘ couldgee 
no obstacles in difficulties.” 

The characteristic traits, which we have culled from various sources, 
and more particularly from his friend and biographer,which serve to throw 
some light on the character of Suwarrow, may not be unacceptable to 
those who are not already acquainted with them. Some of the anecdotes 
with which we have met, exhibit feelings for which we were little inclined 
to give the devoted warrior credit, for most certainly we should never 
have sought in rude camps, and among wild Cossacks, for gentle affections 
and tender emotions ; and yet even there they may be found; and we see 
that he, whose whole existence was nearly an uninterrupted series of 
military exploits, was by no means devoid of those congenial sympathies 
which make up the charm of domestic life. The testimony of his bio- 
grapher, M. de Guillaumanches-Duboscage, carries great weight ; for hav- 
ing served as an officer of rank for three years with Suwarrow in his 
campaigns, a close intimacy must have afforded abundant opportunity of 
observing his disposition and character, and by him we are assured that 
he was more remarkable for kindness of heart than for any other endow- 
ment. This is the more worthy of observation, as he has been regarded 
by many as something not far removed from an ogre—an impression which 
the barbarous warfare carried on between the Turks and Cossacks, in 
which he took such a prominent part, seemed to justify ; coupled as it has 
been, too, with the story of his having himself packed up ina sack the 
heads of the Janissaries who had fallen by his hand, for the purpose of lay- 
ing them at the feet of his general. The spirit of the times, and of those 
with whom his lot was cast, must be looked to, as some palliation for the 
savage conflicts in which he was engaged. That they had not hardened 
his heart against all tender emotions is surprising. 

Pierre Alexis Wasiltowich, Count Suwarrow, was born in 1730, in Mos- 
cow, according to his biographer, of a Swedish family. He began his 
military career when but twelve years of age, having been placed in the 
School of Young Cadets in St. Petersburgh by his father. He was a mere 
boy when he entered the Russian service as a private soldier ; for some 
years he was not advanced beyond the rank of asubaltern ; from the ear- 
liest age the decision and originality of his character were developed, and 
he was not long in perceiving his own superiority to those by whom he was 
commanded. This conviction rendered the control to which he was forced 
to submit extremely distasteful, and made him determined to raise him- 
self from a subordinate situation. To determine was to achieve, in one 
possessed of his powers of mind and matchless energy. The singularity 
of his bearing was very remarkable, and as he lost no opportunity of ren- 
dering it conspicuous, it soon attracted observation, which was all that 
was necessary for the discovery of the extraordinary intellectual powers 
which he possessed. Thus recommended by his superior abilities, his 
advancement was rapid. Before he was twenty-nine he was a lieutenant- 
colonel. His reliance on his own unaided powers was so entire, that he 
could ill brook the thought of considering himself bound by obedience to 
any one. When speaking ata later pariod on the subject, he said,— 
«* When my sovereign does’me the honor to give me the command of her 
armies, she supposes me capable of guiding them to victory ; and how can 
she pretend to know better than an old soldier like myself, who am on the 
spot, the road which leads to it? So, whenever her orders are in opposi- 
tion to her true interests, I take it for granted that they are suggested by 
the enmity of her courtiers, and I act in conformity to what appears to 
me most conducive to her glory.” 

On some occasions he acted in accordance with this declaration, and on 
@ very remarkable one showed that he was justified in the dependence 
which he had on his own judgment; but whether his acting on it was de- 
fencible, must be left to the martinets to determine. In the year 1771, 
during the campaign, when he held the rank of major-general, he found 
that the Grand Marshal of Lithuania was assembling the Poles at Halo- 
witz, of which he directly apprized the commander-in-chief, Marshal 
Boutourlin, and demanded leave to attack them. Boutourlin, who was a 
cautious man, thought such a risk should not be attempted, as Suwarrow 
had but a few hundred men under him ; and therefore decidedly forbade 
any attack. At the same time, an account reached Suwarrow that the 
Regiment of Petersburgh had just been beaten by the Poles, whose num- 
bers amounted to five thousand men, and were increasing every day. Fired 
by the intelligence, he at once determined on action, and advanced at the 
head of a thousand men to the attack. Every danger but excited him to 
additional exertion ; in four days he marched fifty leagues, surprised the 
Poles at dead of night, and beat and dispersed them ; he took the town of 
Halowitz, and twelve pieces of cannon. His victory was complete, but he 
had disobeyed orders ; and according to all rules of military discipline he 
deserved punishment. It was thus he announced his success to the com- 
mander of the army :— 

‘* As a soldier I have disobeyed—I ought to be punished—I have sent 
you my sword ; but as a Russian I have done my duty in destroying the 
Confederate forces, which we could not have resisted had they been left 
time to unite.” 

Boutourlin was in the utmost astonishment, and quite at a loss what 
steps he should take. He laid Suwarrow’s extraordinary despatch before 
the empress, and requested her orders as to the manner in which he should 
act. Catharine lost no time in addressing Suwarrow :— 

** Your commander, Marshal Boutourlin, ought to put you under arrest, 
to punish military insubordination. As your sovereign, I reserve to my- 
self the pleasure of rewarding a faithful subject, who by a splendid ac- 
tion has well served his country.” 


The Order of St. Alexander accompanied this gracious letter. Never 


€.- was commander more loved by his soldiers than Suwarrow; like Napo- 


leon, he shared their hardships and privations as well as their dangers ; 
he would often pass the cold winter nights in their bivouac, and partake 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


manli horse ; his troops were scattered through the adjacent country, 
and could not be brought together without great difficulty,—a successful 
attack had been wade upon one of his generals. When the news was 
brought to him he betrayed no agitation, but instantly repaired to the 
church, where he directed that a Te Deum should be chanted as for a 
victory. This he might have done to show his firm trust in the prophe- 
sied success of the Russian arms, even under discouragement. He joined 
in the chant with animated fervor. As soon as the service was over he 
placed himself at the head of a small body of troops, which were in wait- 


ing, and hastened to meet the enemy, who were coming on in considerable | 


force. By a most desperate onset he drove them back, but in the engage- 
ment he was wounded ; and his soldiers, no longer animated by his pre- 
sence, became disheartened, and fled inconfusion. Suwarrow leaped al 
the litter in which he was carried—all bleeding and wounded as he was 


'—and springing on horseback, exclaimed,—**I am still alive, my chil- 


_ troops. 


' ward at midnight. 
| despatches from Potemkin. 


dren!” This was the rallying cry—he led them on to victory. 

Of all the brilliant achievements of Suwarrow, there was none more 
wonderful than the conquest of Ismail. It had stood out against two sieges, 
and was considered almost impregnable. The empress, provoked at its 
not having yielded, gave an absolute order that it should be taken. Po- 
temkin, who was then at the head of the Russian army, dreaded Catha- 
rine’s displeasure should she be disappointed a third time. In his embar- 
rassment he consulted with Suwarrow, who undertook the conduct of the 
siege. Notwithstanding the great danger of an enterprize which had 
failed twice, he felt confident of success ; and said, with earnest faith in 
the result,—‘* The empress wills it—we must obey !” 

After a forced march of four days, he reached Ismail at the head of his 

A few days were spent in the preparations necessary for an as- 
When all was ready, orders were given; the column marched for- 
At that moment a courier rode up at full speed, with 
Suwarrow was no sooner apprised of his ar- 


sault. 


rival than he guessed, with his usual quickness, the nature of the des- 
| patches, and he determined not to receive them till the fate of the enter- 


prise was decided. 


He ordered his horse to be brought round to the door 


|of his tent; he sprang on it and galloped off, without seeming to observe 


| the courier. 
-and Ismail fell into the hands of the Russians. 


After a desperate resistance, the Turks at length gave way, 
While his staff gathered 


| eagerly round Suwarrow to offer their congratulations, the eyes of the 








‘he would ask, ‘*‘ By whose order ?” 


marshal fell upon the officer who bore the despatches. 

** Who are you, brother ?” said he. 

** It is 1,” replied the courier, ‘‘ who brought despatches from Prince 
Potemkin yesterday evening.” 

** What!” exclaimed Suwarrow, with affected passion—* What! you 
bring me news from my sovereign !—you have been here since yesterday, 
and | have not yet received the despatches!” Then threatening the officer 
for his negligence, he handed the despatch to one of his generals, and bade 
him read it aloud. 

A more striking scene can scarcely be conceived. There was deep si- 
lence as the despatch was opened. Suwarrow and his companions in vic- 
tory listened with breathless interest. Every danger which they had 
braved and surmounted was enumerated one after the other; it was urged 
that an enterprise undertaken in the midst of a winter even more than 
usually severe, must be disastrous, and that it was absolutely prepos- 
terous to think it possible to make an impression on a fortress furnished 
with 230 pieces of cannon, and defended by 43,000 men, the half of whom 
were Janissaries, with a force which amounted to no more than 28,000— 
little more than half their number. The despatch ended with a peremp- 
tory order for the abandonment of the enterprise. 

** Thank God !” exclaimed Suwarrow, as soon as the general had ceased 
reading, raising his eyes to Heaven, and crossing himself with devotion, 
** thank God, Ismail is taken, or I should have been undone !” 

There was silence for a moment, as if all participated in the feeling 
which Suwarrow glanced at the different situation whi 
his had he not succeeded ; every eye was fixed on him, 
shout of triumph burst through all the ranks. 
lowing brief reply :— 

‘** The Russian flag flies on the ramparts of Ismail.” 

It is not to our purpose to follow the victorious steps of Suwarrow 
through the campaigns in which he was engaged; they are now a part of 
history, and won for him that military glory after which his heart panted 
from his early boyhood. Decoration after decoration, honor after honor, 
title after title, marked the high estimation in which the services of this 
intrepid soldier were held by his sovereign; and never did ruler dispense 
favors with a more munificent hand than Catharine. What most attracted 
us, and from which we most wished to make a selection, were those cha- 
racteristic traits which brought us in a manner personally acquainted 
with Suwarrow. In person, Suwarrow was unlike what the imagination 
would picture. He was but five feet one inch in height, and of a fragile 
form ; his mouth was large, and his features plain; but his countenance 
was full of fire, vivacity, and penetration. When he was moved, it be- 
came severe, commanding, and even terrible ; but this seldom happened, 
and never without some powerful cause. His brow was much wrinkled, 
but as it seemed to be so from deep thinking, it gave still greater expres- 
sion to his face. Though of a form which appeared delicate and feeble, 
no one could endure greater fatigue ; this may be attributed to his active 
and temperate habits, and to the wonderful energy of his mind. He was 
most certainly able to use more exertion and undergo more hardship and 
toil than most people of a robust frame. The spirit “‘which burned within 
him” was, indeed, equal to any effort. The only weak point in his charac- 
ter was the horror which he had of being reminded in any way of his age 
as he advanced in life ; he most carefully avoided everything which could 
make him think of it. All the looking-glasses in his house were either 
removed or so completely covered that he could not catch even a transient 
glimpse of his face or person. He often joked about his personal appear- 
ance, but said that he had all his life avoided looking at himself in the 
glass, solely that he might not perceive the change which years bring, 
and which might, perhaps, make him suppose himself growing too old for 
military pursuits. Be this as it may, he never would look near a mirror. 
If he happened to go into a room where there was one, the very moment 


with 
ch would have been 
and then a sudden 
He then penned the fol- 


he perceived it he shut his eyes, made all manner of odd faces, and ran by | 
it at his utmost speed out of the room. When achair chanced to be in | 


his way he jumped over it, to show that he retained his activity ; and for 
the same reason he always ranin and outoftheroom. It was but seldom 
that he was seen to move ata slower pace. When in the company of 
strangers, he even quickened the speed of his motions, and exhibited the 
most droll antics, to impress upon their minds that he was still equal to 
take the field. 

It was his custom to rise early—never later at any time of the year 
than four o’clock, and often even at midnight—to the end of his life. As 
soon as he rose he was well drenched with cold water, even in the depth 
of the most severe winter. 
in the morning, and in summer at seven. 


up of ill-dressed Cossack ragouts, nobody ventured to find any fault 
with it, and his good appetite made it palatable to himself. He never sat 
down to a meal without a thanksgiving, or an invocation for a blessing ; 
if any among his guests did not take part in the grace by responding, 
** Amen,” he would say, “‘ Those who eo not said Amen shall have no 
eau de vie.” He never took any refreshment through the rest of the day, 
but a few cups of tea or coffee. He never exceeded at table, but was fond 
of sitting long after dinner. 
his aid-de-camp, Tichinka, directions to order him from the table when- 
ever he thought he was remaining too long ; and this was to be managed 
after the fashion which he prescribed. When the injunction was obeyed, 
When Tichinka made reply, ‘* By 
Marshal Suwarrow’s order,” he immediately rose from table, and said, 
with a smile, ‘‘ Very well; the marshal must be obeyed.” According to 


his desire, the same ceremony was gone through when he was too seden- | 


tary, and as soon as he was told by his Aide-de-camp that Marshal Su- 
warrow had ordered him to go out, he instantly complied. As he was 
unlike every one, so he dressed like nobody else. He wore whole boots, 
so wide that they fell about his heels. His waistcoat and breeches were 
of white dimity ; the lining and collar of the waistcoat were of green 
cloth ; his little helmet of felt was ornamented with green fringe. This 
was his military dress throughout the whole year, except when “ae Wea- 


He generally dined in winter at eight o’clock | 
Dinner was his principal meal. © 
Though his cookery could not have been very tempting, as it was made | 


This habit he wished to correct, and gave 
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delighted to look, as they were associated in his mind with the most gra- 
tifying events of his life—his glory, and the favor of his sovereign ; he 

would sometimes show them to a stranger, exhibiting them one by one, 
and setting his stamp of value on each, as he would say, ‘“‘ At such an ac- 
tion I gained this order—at such another this ;” and so on, till he had told 
_ the remarkable occurrence to which be owed the possession of each—a 
| pride that was most natural in one who had earned them so bravely. His 
_ whole style of living was marked by the greatest simplicity. He pre- 
| ferred the plainest apartment, without any article of luxury ; he scarcely 
ever slept in a house when his troops were encamped; and he not only 
stayed in his tent at night, but for the most part of the day, only enter- 
ing the house appropriated to his staff at dinner-time. Throughout his 
whole military career he had never passed an entire night in bed; he 
stretched himself, when he lay down to rest, ona bundle of hay; nor 
would he indulge himself in a more luxurious couch, even in the palace 
of the Empress. He had no carriage, but a plain kibitk (a sort of charion), 
drawn by hired horses, for he kept no horses ; but when he required one, 
as on the occasion of a review or some other military operation, he mount- 
ed any which chanced to be at hand. Sometimes it belonged to one of 
the Cossacks, but oftener was lent to him by his Aid-de-camp, Tichinka. 
He was without servants, keeping but one attendant to wait upon himself, 
and employing some of the soldiers in the service of his house. This 
mode of living arose not from parsimony, but from an utter indifference 
to any kind of indulgence, which he considered beneath a soldier’s atten- 
tion. He had a contempt for money as a means of procuring gratification, 
but valued it as often affording him the pleasure of being generous and 
kind ; he gave up his entire share of the immense booty at Ismail, and di- 
vided it among his soldiers. He never carried any money about him, or 
asked the price of anything, but left all to the management of Tichinka. 
His strictness in doing what he considered just, when he conceived him- 
self in the slightest degree accountable, was very remarkable. On one 
occasion an officer had lost at play sixty rubles, with which he had sup- 
plied himself from the military chest. Suwarrow reprimanded the officer 
severely, but refunded the sum frem his own resources. “It is right,” 
said he, in a letter to the Empress, in which he alluded to the circum- 
stance, ‘itis right that I should make it good, for 1 am answerable for 
the officers I employ.” One of Suwarrow’s odd peculiarities consisted in 
keeping up the appearance of a soldier at alltimes. When he saluted any 
person, he drew up, turned out his toes, threw back his shoulders, kept 
himself quite erect, and turned the back of his hand to his helmet, as 
soldiers do when saluting their officers. He was greatly attached to Ti- 
chinka, an old soldier, who had once saved his life. From that time he 
never separated from him ; he made him his Aide-de-camp, and gave him 
the sole management of all his affairs. 

Suwarrow was very remarkable for his directness; and so great was his 
aversion to an evasive or unmeaning expression, that he never could bear 
the person who made use of such, and was sure to give him the name of 
Viesnion, which may be translated, “I don’t know,” “ possibly,” or 
| ** perhaps.” He would take no such answer; but would say in an em- 
' phatic tone, “‘ try,” “learn,” ‘‘set about it.” Indeed the abhorrence in 

which he held any mode of expression which was not dictated by the 
most perfect frankness was so great, that he could not endure the flatte- 
ry and unmeaning civility of courtiers; and he never hesitated to mark 
his displeasure by bitter satire, regardless of the presence of those against 
| whom it was directed, even if the empress herself made one of the com- 
‘pany. This caused him to be feared and disliked by many at court. His 
acquirements were considerable. He spoke eight languages: French, 
| like a native. He composed verses with facility, he had read much, and 
‘ was particularly well-informed in history and biography. Notwithstand- 
‘ing his remarkable frankness and all his o(dities, his manners were en- 
| gaging and polished, his conversation was original, energetic, and lively ; 
' he would often indulge in sallies of pleasantry to amuse the empress, and, 
as he was an excellent mimick, he would take off the uncouth manners 
and accents of some of the soldiers to the life. He had a dislike to wri- 
' ting, always asserting that a pen was an unfit implement for a soldier. 
| His despatches were laconic, but not the less striking on that account. 
| Once or twice they were couched in concise couplets. His brevity was 
| laid aside when he addressed his soldiers. It was his custom to ha- 
| Tangue them at great length, sometimes even for two hours at a time, 
‘and in the very depth of winter. 
| ** [remember (says M. de Guillaumanches) that one day, in the month of 
January he took it into his head to harangue a body of 10,000 men drawn 
|; up on the parade at Varsovia. It was bitterly cold, and a freezing hoar 
| frost came down from the sky. The marshal, in a waistcoat of white 
| dimity, began his usual harangue. He soon found that the coldness of 
| the weather made it seem long ; accordingly, he stretched it to two hours. 
_ Almost all the generals, officers, and soldiers caught cold. The marshal 
was nothing the worse, and was even gayer than usual. His quarters 
| rang with continued fits of coughing, and he seemed to enjoy hearing it. 
He had the satisfaction of thinking that he had taught his army to dis- 
regard fatigue, and winter with all its frosts.” 


| M. de Guillaumanches speaks of the veneration which Suwarrow had 
| for the ministers of his religion. He would often stop a priest on the 
road to implore his blessing. He loved to take part in their religious ser- 
vices and to join in their chants; but it is on the goodness of his heart 
that his biographer most delights to dwell. He tells us, ‘‘ he was a kind 
' relation, a sincere friend, and an affectionate father.’’ In the midst of all 
| his triumphs, it has been said that he was touched with pity and with 
| sorrow for suffering humanity. ‘I asked him,” says Mr. Tweddel, * if 
| after the massacre of Ismail he was perfectly satisfied with the conduct 
of the day. He said, he went home and wept in his tent.” Though Su- 
, Warrow spared but little time from his military avocations for social in- 
' tercourse, his tenderness for children was so great that he could not bear 
| to pass them without notice. He would stop, embrace, and bless them 
_ whenever he met them ; that he fondly loved his own is sufficiently proved 
| by the following anecdote :— 
While on his way to join the army, thoughts of home were in his mind. 
' He felt it might be long before he should see it again, if, indeed, he should 
, ever see it. He was seized with the most intense longing to look on his 
children once more. The desire became so irresistible, that he turned 
from the road he was traversing, and took that to Moscow. He rested 
neither day nor night till he got there. It was the middle of the night 
when he reached his house; he sprang lightly from his carriage, and 
knocked gently at the door. All the family were asleep. At length he 
was heard by one of the domestics, and let in. He stole on tiptoe to his 
children’s room, and, withdrawing the curtains cautiously, for fear of 
disturbing them, bent over them; and, as he gazed on them in delight, 
they slept on, unconscious of their midnight visitor. Then throwing his 
arms gently over them, he held them for a moment in his fond embrace 
and left them a father’s blessing, and then went away to Join his troops. 
After the death of Catharine, in the year 1796, there was a sad change 
in the fortunes of her faithful soldier. He served her successor with 
the same heroic devotion with which he had promoted her interest and 
glory. In the year 1799 he effected one of the most brilliant retreats 
that stand recorded in the annals of history. Opposed in Italy by Mo- 
reau with an overwhelming force, when a retreat was resolved on he was 
so afflicted that he wrung his hands and wept bitterly. He led his troops 
over the heights of Switzerland into Germany with such consummate 
skill and undeuited energy as addedfresh honors to his name. The dan- 
ers and difficulties of this memor®le operation were such as would have 
Soke considered absolutely insurmountable by one less daring, and a com- 
mander less beloved could never have se seegy. sag his troops to hold out 
against surrender. But they followed him in the midst of winter snows, 
‘through Unknown and jatricate paths of deep ravines; sometimes pass- 
| ing in *hat haste they could along the edge of frightful chasms and 
awful /recipices, such as the weary traveller would tremble but to look 
‘at. dere they were frequently exposed to the fire of the enemy, who lay 
| in gAbush among the rocks, and oftentimes had to fight their way at the 
owt of the bayonet. But still, even in retreat victorious, he achieved 
¢ object, and never yielded to the foe. He is the only generalyit is 
gated, except Marlborough and Wellington, who was never defeated. 
fhe title of ites Italisky was conferred to commemorate the glory of 
hs having led his army unconquered in his retreat from Italy. fe Tied 
ne next year atSt. Petersburgh. A broken heart was alleged by many 
‘o have been the fatal disease which ended his days. The indomitable 

















of their humble fare; in every difficulty he kept up their spirits by his 
alacrity and cheerfulness. However tinctured with superstition, he had 
deep devotional feelings ; and it is stated that he never went to battle 
without offering up a prayer, and that it was his first and last occupation 
every day. Often when provisions were failing he would order a fast to 
‘be observed by the troops, as a token of humiliation for their sins ; and he 
—- set the example of the prescribed abstinence himself. The noble 
‘self-denial which made him scorn any care for himself which was beyond 
tthe reach of the common soldiers, so thoroughly identified him with them, 
that all their tender sympathies were with him, as much as their respect 
and veneration. He was never seen on the long and heavy marches of his 
infantry but on foot by their side ; and in every advance of his cavalry he 
was at their head on horseback ; he worked indefatigably with them in 
the trenches, and in all their military operations. 

When the war broke out afresh with the Turks in the year 1785, he was 
surprised in the town of Kenburn by an advance of a great body of Os- 


ther was intensely cold, and then he substituted white cloth,* - e dimity : 
His appearance was still more strange from his freaj;",), Caving the 
garter and stocking hanging loose upon one leg. a.g ; e other ws 
booted ; but as the boot was thus occasionally; y7;, lo n consequepe 
of a wound in the leg, it was nothing to laugsely dbonk hice pes traied 
along the ground, and his thin dress hun wag that 1s slight person. 


. . . < Suwarrow r . ed 
Equipped in this extraordinary manng” go . eviewed, 
harangued, and commanded his solAnd toes ag beeen he appeared 


in his superb dress as field-marshwed on th ; te wintari 

ornaments which had been f golden-hilted sword, studded with nels 
Among them was the magnifamonds which he had received from the hand 
and the gorgeous plumeser marks of distinction, for his extraordinary 
of the Empress, amont other times he wore no ornament but the chain 
services at Aczakofidrew. He carried no watch or ornaments with 


of the order of ‘ch commemorated his mili : 
him, save *” military exploits. On these he 


spirit which is proof against danger, toil, and privation, may yet be borne 
down by the stings of ingratitude. It has been truly said that ridicule 
is more bitterly resented and more rarely forgiven than injury. The in- 
dulgence of a satiric humor, in some words spoken in jest by Suwarrow, 
is said to have piqued Paul so much that he took a cruel revenge. The 
rage of the emperor for the introduction of German fashions was so great, 
that he determined to have the German uniform adopted in the army. 
The measure was extremely unpopular with the troops, accustomed as 
they were to the comfortable and convenient dress of the Russian soldier, 
so admirably adapted to the climate. It consisted of a large chavari, or 
pair of pantaloons of red cloth, the ends of which terminated in boots of 
pliable leather, and was fastened by @ girdle over ared and green jacket ; 
a little helmet fitted comfortably to the head, and the hair cut short 
round the neck, but sufficiently long to cover the ears and easily kept in 
order, completed the military costume. The soldier was dressed n a mo- 
ment, for he had but two garments to put on, and they wereo sucha 
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size that he was able to defend himself from the inclemency of the weather 
by having some warm clothing underneath, which was not perceived. 
The elaborate German dress was most hateful to those who were obliged 
to substitute it for that which had occupied so little of their time. The 
hair which the soldier had been used to wash every morning was now be- 
daubed with grease and flour, and he was obliged to keep in exact order 
the tail that he was forced to suspend from the back of his head. The 
buttoning of the tight black spatter-dashes took up nearly half an hour, 
and cruelly pinched the legs which had been accustomed to the easy and 
comfortable Russian boots. 

When old Marshal Suwarrow got orders to introduce this uniform, and 
received little sticks for measures and models of the soldiers’ tails and 
side-curls, ‘‘ Hair-powder,” said he, ‘“‘is not gunpowder, curls are not 
cannons, and tails are not bayonets.” This, in the Russian language, 


falls into rhyme, and soon spread as a saying through the army; and | 


having reached the emperor’s ears, is said, in The Secret Memoirs of the 


Russian Court, to have been “‘ the true cause which induces Paul to re- 


call Suwarrow and dispense with his services.” 

The genius of Suwarrow was superior to every difficulty, and led him 
to fame and honors such as few have ever attained. Though born of a 
good family, he had neither money nor interest to advance him, but 
pushed his own fortunes from his boyhood. He rose to the rank of colonel 
when he was but twenty-nine. He was nominated general-in-chief for 
having compelled the Tartars to submit to the Russian arms. He was 
created a count, and obtained the surname of Rimnisky for a victory 
over the Turks near the river Rimnisky, by which he saved the Prince of 
Saxe Coburg and the imperial army. For his services in Poland he was 
made field-marshal, and received the grant of an estate. In the year 
1799 the title of Prince Italisky was conferred. This was the last favor 
shown: the following year saw him laid in the grave. The struggle of 
wounded feelings had been short. The desire to insult him was not ap- 
peased by his death. The hostility of Paul was such, that no demonstra- 
tion of affection or respect took place when the last rites were performed. 
No Russian dared to appear on the melancholy occasion. The entire corps 
diplomatique held back in deference to Paul, with one honorable excep- 
tion. Lord Whitworth, then our ambassador at the court of Russia, true 
to his chivalrous spirit and feeling heart, and utterly regardless of the 
emperor’s displeasure, attended to pay the last marks of respect to de- 
parted genius. J 

Alison mentions, that when Suwarrow felt his last moments approach- 
ing, he burst into passionate exclamations on his eternal attachment to 
the great Catharine. ‘I was only a soldier,” said he, ‘‘ and she felt the 
inclination I had to serve her. I owe her more than life: she has given 
me the means of illustrating it.” One relenting word, one kind look, a 
moment by the couch where he lay, would have soothed the feelings of 
the dying soldier, but this gratification was denied by Paul. With his 
latest breath one sole request was urged. It was granted. All he asked 
was that the miniature which he always wore next his heart should not 
be removed. 


given to him. The relic was buried with him. Fraser. 


THE FEMALE ASSASSIN. 


AS RELATED BY PRINCE CAMBACERES, ARCHCHANCELLOR OF THE 
FRENCH EMPIRE. 





About the close of the government of the Directory, the keeper of a 


hotel garni, in the Rue de Universite, waited on the minister of police, | 
and in a state of great agitation, stated that one of his lodgers, whom he 


named, had been murdered on the preceding night. He had engaged the 
lodging about six o’clock in the evening, describing himself as an inhabi- 
tant of Melun, who had come to Paris for a day or two on business. 
ter ordering his chamber to be prepared for him, he went out, saying that 


he was going to the Odeon, and would return immediately after the per- | 


formance. About midnight he returned, but not alone; he was accom- 
panied by a young and beautiful female, dressed in male attire, whom he 


stated to be his wife, and they were shown to the apartment which had | 


been prepared. In the morning, continued the hotel keeper, the lady 
went out; she appeared to be fearful that her husband should be dis- 
turbed ; and she desired that no one should enter the room until her re- 
turn. Several hours elapsed, and she did not make her appearance; at 
mid-day, considerable surprise was manifested at her prolonged absence, | 
and the servants at the hotel knocked at the gentleman’s door, but with- | 
out receiving any answer. It was now discovered that the lady had | 
locked the door, and carried the key away with her. The door was bro- | 
ken open, and the unfortunate man was found dead in his bed. A doctor 
was sent for, and he declared it to be his opinion that the man’s death had 
been caused by a blow of a hammer adroitly inflicted on the left temple. 
The female never again appeared; she was sought for in vain. ; 

In about a month after, a similar murder was committed. The victim 
was likewise a man from the country, and his death was produced in the 
manner I have before described. The affair excited considerable con- 
sternation in Paris. Within another fortnight, a third crime of the same | 
kind was committed ; and, in all these affairs, the mysterious female in | 
man’s attire was involved. It is scarcely credible, but nevertheless true, 
that eighteen or twenty of these extraordinary murders were committed 
with impunity! In every instance the little that was seen of the woman 
rendered it difficult for any one to give a minute description of her per- | 
son; all the information that could be obtained was, that she was young, 
very pretty, little, and well-formed. This description of course answer- 
ed that of many women in Paris besides the murderess. , 

Meanwhile, Napoleon arrived from Egypt, and possessed himself of the | 
reins of government. Being informed of the atrocities which had been 
committed in the capital, he directed that active measures should be , 
taken for the detection of the criminal. He spoke to Fouche on the sub- | 
ject. At that time the capital was filled with Fouche’s spies. One of 
these spies, a fine looking young man about twenty, was one evening ac- | 
costed in the street by a person whom he had first supposed to be a very | 
handsome youth. He passed on; but suddenly the thought struck him | 
that the person who had spoken to him was a woman in disguise, and he | 
immediately recollected the female assassin. JA 

«It is she,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ I have discovered her, and my fortune is | 
made.” 

He turned back and entered into conversation with her. She at first de- 
nied her disguise, but finally acknowledged it,and the young man prevailed 
on the nymph to accompany him home, in the character of a young rela- 
tion from the country. or 

‘«< Where do you live ?” she inquired. 

He named a hotel in which one of the mysterious murders had been 
committed. 

“Oh, no; I cannot go.” 

** Why ?” 

‘* Because I am kaown there.” d 

These words confirmed the suspicions of the police agent. He alluded 
to his property, and mentioned two hundred louis which his uncle had 
given him, of which he sar] he had spent the twentieth part, adding, 

“« Well, then, if you will mt go to my lodging, where else shall we 

4) y? 

The female mentioned a hote: to which they immediately repaired. 
The young man was about to leav= the room to order supper, when the 
woman called him back. ; 

«* Will it be safe,” said she, “ to ltave your money all night at your 
lodgings ? Is it not likely you may be robbed? Suppose you go and 
bring it here ”” PE. 

« Ah!” thought the young man, “the vel is now raised; and then, 
without the least appearance of suspicion, he thanked her for her pru- 
dent hint, and went away, under pretext of going to fetch the mney. 

He immediately repaired to the office of the police minister, aN gave 
information of the discovery he had made. Furnished with the Sv of 
one hundred and eighty louis, he returned to the house where “ a\ left 
the woman. He was accompanied by several agents of the PS a vho 
stationed themselves at the door of the apartment. The murderess qd 
her pretended lover sat down to supper. She requested him to _ hy 
handkerchief, which she had left on a console behind her chair. € 0h 


} 
| 


It was the likeness of the empress, which she herself had | 


Af- | 


right arm for the purpose of inflicting it, when the fatal hammer was sud- 
denly wrested from her grasp. The police agents opportunely entered 
the room at that moment. 
| On her first examination, she gave the following romantic account of 
' herself. She was ofa respectable family and of irreproachable conduct ; 
but having bestowed her affections on a young man, who had treacher- 
| ously forsaken her, she had from that moment vowed implacable hatred 
| to all the male sex ; and the murders she had committed were actuated 
| by no other motive but vengeance for the injury inflicted on her feelings. 
| Would it be believed that there were persons weak enough to pity this 
| unfortunate victim of betrayed affections? The sensibilities of the world, 
| especially of the great world, is often very ridiculous and sometimes very 
| blameable. An effort was made to screen the wretched victim from the 
| punishment of the law. When asked why she committed robbery as well 
as murder, her defenders could give no satisfactory reply. The criminal, 
| however, underwent the penalty of the law; and certainly, society has 


reason the rejoice that the punishment of death had not been abolished. 





THE POETRY MACHINE. 
** More copy, Sir.” 
**Oh! ye-ye-yes: eh! what did you say ?” 
** More copy, sir.” 
«* The devil you do! 
** Four sticks, sir.” . 
‘‘ Jeremiah, bring out the machine—exchanges are scarce—no mur- 


How much do you want?” 


justed, the crank fastened, and the gudgeons well greased.” 
** All right, sir.” 
‘© Well, commence.” 


‘** The night was dark and fearful !” 
Tom cats went mewing by, 
Their discord filled my ear full 
Of mournful melo-p1e. 
How wistfully we gazed out, 
But sunk back in deep despair ; 
There’s misty, foggy out, 
| And I see no ‘ feeline” there. 
| ‘Hold up, Jeremiah, that’s entirely too cat-egorical 
a little; there, that will answer. All ready.” 


Push the boat off from the shore, 
The winds are blowing free ; 
| Steady, now, we bend the oar, 
And pul] out for the sea. 
The sun is riding to the east, 
As bright as woman’s eye: 
| The pale moon looks above the trees, 
Like a pancake in the sky. 


| “Stop! stop! that’s a mighty leap from the sublime! Turn a little 
| slower; commence.” 


| «Twas night, and gloomy darkness had her ebon veil unfurled, 
_ And nothing remained but gas-lamps to light up this ere world. 
/ The heavens frowned. Her twinkling orbs, with silvery light endowed, 
| Were all occult, on t’other side a thunderin’ big black cloud. 
, Pale Luna, too, shed not her beams upon the motley groups, 
Which lazily were standing round like new, disbanded troops. 
A death-like stillness e’er prevailed o’er levee, lane and street, 
_ And the whole etarnal city from the Vide Poche to Bremen, and from the 
brink clar out to Camp Springs—where they drink so much beer on 





. Alter the guage 


| 


| ders, thefts, or seductions—that’s right, old boy; see if-the screw is ad- , 


' falls into the jaws of its enemy. 
‘ ter of any wonder? 


are 


the origin of what he considers a popular mistake. Our readers will, we 
think, be interested by an extract or two from this work :— 

“In conducting my inquiries into this curious subject, I endeavored to 
ascertain the two following points, viz., first, what species of birds are 
most frequently observed to be enchanted by the serpents ? and, secondly, 
at what season of the year has any particular species been the most com- 
monly under this wonderful influence? I supposed this would furnish 
me with a clue toa right explanation of the whole mystery 

‘* Birds have an almost uniform and determinate method of building 
their nests, whether we consider the form of the nest, its materials, or 
the place in which it is fixed. Those birds which build their nests upon 
the ground, on the low branches of trees, and on low bushes (especially 
on the sides of rivers, creeks, &c., that are frequented by different kinds 
of serpents), have most frequently been observed to be under the enchant- 
ing faculty of the Rattlesnake, &c. Indeed, the bewitching spirit of these 
serpents.seems to be almost entirely limited to these kinds of birds. Hence 
we so frequently hear tales of the fascination of our cat-bird, which builds 
its nest in the low bushes, on the sides of creeks, and other waters, the 
most usual haunts of the black-snake and other serpents. Hence, too.. 
upon opening the stomach of some of our serpents, if we often find that 
they contain birds, it is almost entirely those birds which build in the 
manner I have just mentioned. 

‘** The Rattlesnake seldom, if ever, climbs up a tree. He is frequently. 
however, found about their roots, especially in wet situations. It is said 
that it is often seen curled round a tree, darting terrible glances at a squir- 
rel, which, after some time, is so much influenced by these glances, or by 
some subtle emanation from the body of the serpent, that the poor animali 
Is the animal’s fear and distress a mat- 
Nature has taught different animals what animals 


_ are their enemies ; and as the Rattlesnake occasionally devours birds and 
| squirrels, to these animals he must necessarily be an object of fear. Some- 


ili 


| 
| 
| 


times the squirrel drives away the serpent, but occasionally approaching: 
too near his enemy, he is bitten or immediately devoured. These hosti- 
ties, however, are not common. 
‘« In almost every instance, I have found that the supposed fascinating: 
faculty of the serpent was exerted upon the birds at the particular season’ 
of their laying their eggs, or of their hatching, or their rearing their’ 
young, still tender and Gham I now began to suspect that the cries 
and fears of birds supposed to be fascinated, originated in an endeavor to 
— their nest or young. My inquiries have convinced me that this is 
the case. 

‘*T have already observed that the Rattlesnake does not climb up trees : 
but the blacksnake, and some other species of the Coluber do. When 


| impelled by hunger, and incapable of satisfying it by the capture of ani- 





| at a certain period, is accustomed to compel the young ones to leave the 
| nest ; that is, when the young have acquired so much strength that they 


are no longer entitled to a// her care. But theystill claim some of her care 


Sunday, and waltz wusser than Nathans’ hoss in the circus—seemed | 


for all the world just as if it was wrapped up in her winding sheet! | 


| ‘Put up the confounded thing. It don’t work right. 
| the moon is right to-night: look to the Almanac and see. 
St. Louis Reveille. 


THE CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


No city in the old world is so closely connected with America, both in 





locality and business relations, as Liverpool, and none partakes so largely | 


. | Clination nor pow i ‘ 
Indeed, its recent rate of pro- | power Se vase gen She Ses aay 


of American enterprize and prosperity. 


gress scarcely finds a parallel even on our own shores. Its population in 


1841 was 286,483 ; in 1846 it was 361,128 ; and at the present time it is | 


estimated to be nearly 400,000. No port in the entire world, London not 
excepted, possesses so large a foreign tonnage. The vessels that cleared 
inwards in 1848 were 20,753, and their tonnage was 3,639,146 tons, yield- 


ing revenue in the shape of custom duties, to the amount of nearly three | 


and a half millions pounds. The twenty-two docks of the harbor, which 
are of unequalled magnificence, cover an area of 173 acres, and were con- 


' structed at a cost of about thirteen millions sterling. Eighteen thousand 


persons gain their livelihood by loading and discharging vessels, and work- 
ing on the quays. 


its immense docks packed, with vessels from every nation—its quays and 


wharves unceasingly rumbling with loaded carts and wagons—its bonded | 
and free warehouses, seven or eight stories high, gorged with produce and | 


merchandize—its streets alive with moving crowds, and ever resonant with 
the hum of business—and its splendid public and private edifices risin 
every direction to adorn the scene—without admiring and honoring 


had a name two hundred years ago. 


But although Liverpool has grown with the growth and thriven with | 
the thrift of the New World, still the very fact of its being so closely con- | 
nected with us, has inflicted upon it many very serious burdens and evils. | 
but the great | 


It is not only the great mart of trans-Atlantic commerce, 
rendezvous of trans-Atlantic emigration. It is hence afflicted with an 
excessive alien population,and an almost insufferable amount of pauperism. 


It is the great inlet of Ireland, and nearly one-half of its inhabitants, as | 


is said, are either Irish or of Irish extraction. An unceasing stream of 
the neighboring isle. One must needs go through the streets and lanes of 
Liverpool, and survey, as the writer has done, the emaciated, squalid, un- 
mitigated misery that everywhere presents itself, to adequately realize 
the price which that city is paying for its commercial advantages. 

Full one-half the cost of the Liverpool work-house, the admissions into 


influx of the distressed Irish. Besides, there is the cost of out-door re- 
lief, which was last year extended to 75,000 Irish ; the cost of sanitary ar- 
rangements, which the presence of vast numbers of Irish, living in ex- 
treme squalor, disease and misery, entail upon the city; the expense of 
vagrants, tramps and casual poor ; the distress occasioned to the regular 
laborers by the competition of overwhelming numbers of emigrants wil- 
ling to work for a shilling, or even a sixpence a day ; a largely-increased 
amount of police and criminal expenditure ; and lastly, the expense of 
passing over to the nearest Irish port the thousands who congregate in 
Liverpool from all parts of the kingdom, for the express purpose of being 
sent home again at the public expense. 

During the two years prior to last January, 700,000 arrived in Liver- 
pool from Ireland, at least ninety-nine hundredths of whom were deck 
passengers, and were either emigrants, cattle jobbers or paupers. Ten 
thousand are annually sent back to Ireland, at the charge of the city. It 
has become a regular practice among a portion of the poorer class of Irish 
women, married as well as unmarried, to leave Ireland and come to Liver- 
pool for the sole purpose of being carried through childbed, without ex- 
pense. Poor as they may be, they can raise the means to do this, since 
the deck fare of many Dublin steamers is only sixpence. Ignorant as 
they may be, they have sense enough to know that the charitable English 
will not abandon them to the pitiless elements during so trying a period. 
They are very sure of finding comfortable quarters at the poor house. 
The parish has no alternative but to receive them, and after the recovery 
of the mother, is glad enough to get rid of both mother and child by 
sending both home at its own expense. 

The people of Liverpool are obliged to submit to all of these burdens, 





to get it, and during the instant his back was turned, she poured a pw- 
cotic into his glass. 
one did not perceive this, and drank off his glass of w 


ine hastily ; bit 
he had no sooner swallowed it, than he exclaimed, ‘“‘ What wretch 


a 


wine!” The lady made the same complaint. A second glass was pouredl unfortunate por 


out and pronounced better. 
Meanwhile the young man 
growing stiff. With well-acted 


felt the hammer in the side-pocket of the coat worn by the female. 


felt conscious of the danger of t : ; 
leave the room, but his atemgih failed him. He tried to speak, but hi 


tongue was paralyzed.. By one desperate effort, he made a faint outcry, 


d then fell on the floor in a state of utter insensibility. og 
othe woman drew her little hammer from her pocket, and laid it on th 

ound. She then searched her victim, 
in the pocket of the waistcoat she wore. 


quisite position to receive the deadly blow, and 


felt his head becoming confused, and his lips 
concern, the woman rose, and threw oo 

i k, apparently with the intention of supporting his 
Sretping bed. ‘ ‘At this thoment he mechanically raised his hand, and 2 
, e 


his situation ; he attempted to rise and 


took his purse, and deposited it 
She placed his head in the re- 
she raised her 


but they bear with almost fatal weight upon the middle classes, who form 


the ereat majority of the rate payers, and provoke constant complaint, as 
cer iat is unavailing. 

We have -.+ stated these facts with a view to cast reproach upon the 

ceasity that 0 rding.lreland, for we regard them as the victims of a ne- 

aa : ; ; : “4 

Nasteate bow’ the page ns cannot provide for ; but with a desire to il 


isgovernment of Ireland is now recoiling upon 
the race that has 80 long ald the mastery. N. Y. Courier. 


THE POWER OF Px CiNATION IN SERPENTS. 


i ery general opinion,—— 
enna shania: that sarah spewh has been adopted even by some 
fascinating birds and small quadru dsgf serpents possess the power of 
mal, so that the poor victim is unable to esixing their eyes upon the ani- 
Dr. Barton, of Philadelphia, panieee in Ifrom his formidable enemy. 
the fascinating faculty which has been ascribeta 








aD 
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e _ “Memoir concernin 


i i i intains*the Rattlesnake, an 
ther American Serpents, ’ in which he maintain : 
of fascination does not exist, and offers some ig supposed power 





which amount to eight or nine thousand annually, is due to the constant | 








~nlanations of 


I don’t believe | 
' struction of her young ; but fear, the instinct of self-preservation, will 
' compel her to retire. 
' time, and then returns again. 
of her young, attacking the snake with her wing, her beak, or her claws. 


gin to 
the | Th 
industry and energy that could make such a Tyre of a village that hardly | th 


mals on the ground, they begin to glide up trees or bushes upon which a 
bird has its nest. The bird is not ignorant of the serpent’s object. She: 
leaves her nest, whether it contains eggs or young ones, and endeavors to 
oppose the reptile’s progress. In doing this, she is actuated by the strength 
of her instinctive attachment to her eggs, or affection to her young. Her 
cry is melancholy, her motions tremulous. She exposes herself to the 
most imminent danger. Sometimes she approaches so near the reptile: 
that he seizes her as his prey. But this is far from being universally the: 
case. Often she compels the serpent to leave the tree, and then returns 
to her nest. 


** It is a well-known fact, that among some species of birds, the female. 


Their flights are awkward, and soon broken by fatigue; they fall to the 
ground, when they are frequently exposed to the attacks of the serpent, 
which attempts to devour them. In this situation of affairs, the mother 
will place herself upon a branch of a tree, or a bush, in the vicinity of 
the serpent. She will dart upon the serpent, in order to prevent the de- 


She leaves the serpent, however, but for a short 
Oftentimes she prevents the destruction 


Should the reptile succeed in capturing the young, the mother is exposed 
to less danger; for, while engaged in swallowing them, he has neither in- 
But the appetite of the 
serpent tribe is great ; the capacity of their stomachs is notless so. The 
danger of the mother is at hand when the young are devoured ; the snake 
seizes upon her ; and this is the catastrophe which crowns the tale of fas- 
cination ! 

** Some years since, Mr. Rittenhouse, an accurate observer, was in- 
duced to suppose, from the peculiar melancholy cry of a red-winged 
maize-thief, that a snake was at no great distance from it, and that tlie 
bird was in distress. He threwa stone at the place from which the cry 
proceeded, which had the effect of driving the bird away The poor ani- 
mal, however, immediately returned to the same spot. Mr. Rittenhouse 
now went to the place where the bird alighted, and, to his great astonish- 


No one can visit Liverpool, and survey its noble river swarming, and | ment, he found it perched upon the back of a large blacksnake, which it 


was pecking with its beak. At this very time the serpent was in the act 
of swallowing a young bird, and from the enlarged size of the reptile’s 
belly, it was evident that it had already swallowed two or three other 
young birds. After the snake was killed, the old bird flew away. Mr. 
R. says that the cry and actions of this bird had been precisely similar 
those of a bird which is said to be under the influence of a serpent. 
e maize-thief builds its nest in low bushes, the bottoms of which are 
e usual haunts of the blacksnake. The reptile found no difficulty in 
gliding up to the nest, from which, most probably in the absence of the 
mother, ithad taken the young ones; or it had seized the young ones 
after they had been forced from the nest by the mother. In either case 
the mother had come to prevent them from being devoured.” 


BOB OWENS BEFORE THE RECORDER. 
Yesterday morning the Recorder heaved a deep sigh, bit the shaggy end 





‘ d 1 r | off the nail of the forefinger on his right hand, and, as if struck by a sud- 
_ wretchedness, which no power or art can avert, is daily poured in from | den thought, called out, “‘ Bob Owens!” Instantly a tall bony man, in » 


thread-bare rusty suit of black, arose, and resting the edge of his sharp 
chin on what had once been a green velvet stock, he thrust both hands im 
his breeches pockets, and answered ‘ present.” 

** Owens, you were taken up last night for roving about the streets.” 

‘** No, sir,” said Uwens, ‘‘you’re mistaken; I was not roving, but ra- 
ving about the streets.” 

‘* Have you any home—any place of residence ?” 

** Yes, sir, I have a home in town and a residence in the country ; but 
a friend of mine hires out my country house in the summer, and | make 
it a point never to live in my house in townin the winter.” 

** Well, do you reside in any place in particular ?” 

‘*No, sir, I reside everywhere in general, and that is the reason why I: 
was trying to locate myself for the night, when I was found raving about . 
the street by an amiable gentleman, with a very bad cold and a short 
club.” 

** What do you mean by raving ?” 

‘** Rave, sir, means mad—raven means a dove-like bird, of a negro co- 
lor, that is always particularly hungry; and raving, when applied to, 
humanity, means a man with a strong appetite, no money in his pocket. 
and a paradise of a restaurant, glowing with angelic pieces of cold baked! 
pork and seraphic sirloins of good roast beef, directly under his nose.” 

‘* Explain yourself, for surely a man who speaks as well as you do, 
cannot be in want of food.” 

« You’re right, sir; I am not in want of food; on the contrary, food is 
in want of me. Yes, sir, I repeat, there are thousands of famishing 
grave-worms that are in eager expectations of enjoying a banquet at my 
decease ; but, sir, they’ll be disappointed, for I’ve eaten nothing but pickled 
onions and dusty crackers for a week past. Il appeal to you, your honor.. 
if pickled onions and dusty crackers are calculated as a general diet tc» 
fill a man’s muscles with strength, or his ribs with fat ?” 3 

‘** You talk very strangely, and yet rationally ; tell me, how was it you: 
became so poor ?” 

«Your honor, I commenced business in life with a great many larg<®* 
weights on a very small scale, and the consequence was the beam of pros- 
perity went up and that of misfortune camedown. I graduated as ar: 
M. D., when I hadn’t even as much as a homeepathic dose of medical 
knowledge in my whole brain. I never had but one patient, and she was: 
a widow of a very dropsical habit. I tapped and tapped her, the more | 
tapped the more the woman swelled, until one day her watery spirit - 
burst its fleshy prison, and for ought I know plunged into an ocean of 
bliss. Finding that I had no luck as a dropsy doctor, dropped that part 
of the profession, and took to pulling teeth. That, sir, was glorious for - 
a while, and I’ll venture that none of my patients, even at this time., 
know whose teeth they have got in their mouths. But, sir, ‘‘ a change> 
came o’er the spirit of my dream ;” and when mineral teeth were invent-- 
ed, with a holy horror I bade dental operations and operators avaunt,. 
for I had been brought up in the vegetable school of medicine, and the» 
Thomsonian system, we all know, is opposed to minerals.” . 

‘““A very praiseworthy conclusion; but what fruit did your prolific 
genius bear after you had dropped dentistry ?” 

‘* Sir, to tell the truth, I went no further in the sciences, but devoted 
my entire attention to the art of borwowing.” 
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«« The art of borrowing, what is that ?” 

“It is that delicate tact, sir, gained only by experience and observa- 
tion, by which men, who fail to get along easily in the world, manage to 
live off their fellows. There are some men who ask you for the loan of a 
V. with such a charming grace, that it is impossible for you to refuse 
them ; but I cummenced gradually.” 

«* How was that, Mr. Owens ?” 

«« J, sir, commenced on the fifty cent principle, and since then, to my 
shame be it said, [have descended to that minute coin, a five cent piece. 
Well, sir, to make a long story short, which, I take it, means to change 
the subject, I soon had a hornet’s nest about my ears. I forgot men’s 
names, and only knew them by the amount I owed them. For instance— 
short fat men and half dollars were always synonymous in my mind, and 
there are but two tall men in all my acquaintance, whom I do not owe 
two dimes. The bar keepers got to know me, and whenever I asked for 
liquor, they would always hold the decanter by the neck, as if they were 
going to strangle it, until I had pulled out my money. I went down in 
caste at the ‘‘dime house,’ and my bony elbows looked through the 
sleeves of my last coat, and I was forced to patronize the picayune grog- 
geries on the Levee. 

‘* At all political meetings I was in my glory, and for a time was par- 
ticularly attentive to the interest of the ‘“‘ poorer classes of the commu- 
nity ;” but this, like the liquor, did’nt go down long. At last I found 
myself without either board, lodging orcredit. All the principal streets 
I have ‘“‘ blocked up”—that is to say, I owe so many small debts in them, 
that Iam ashamed to walkin their vicinity. For the last five days I 


have managed to pick a scanty subsistance by mingling with the crowds | 


that cluster around the eleven o’clock lunches on the levee. There is al- 


ways a huge pewter plate of smoking roast pork on the centre of the | 


counter, and on either side innumerable dishes of ail sorts of eatables, but 
at the extreme ends of the counter you are always sure to find pickled 
onions and dusty crackers. On these two last mentioned dishes [ have 
managed to live the last five days, and if your honor refuses to commit 
me to the workhouse, I’ll be if Idon’t exhibit myself as the resur- 
rected Calvin Edson.” 

Bob Owens looked determined, and fearing he would put his threat into 
execution, the Recorder sent him down for sixty days. 





N. O. Delta. 


DRAFTS AT SIGHT ON THE SOUTH-WEST. 
TERM-TIME IN THE BACKWOODS, AND A MESTANG COURT, 


Lawyers, scenting prey afar, 

Hasten to the scene of war, 

Gamblers, parsons, culprits, clients, 
Fat men, lean men, dwarfs. and giants. 
Buckskin shirts, and broadcloth coats, 
Barefeet, moccasins, and boots, 

Dress of every. and no fashion. 

Men from all parts of creation. 

Until the town is all alive. 

And swarming, seems a human hive. 








If any one would see the backwoods’ character in perfection, let him 
visit some frontier county town during ‘‘court week.” One may ride 
through and through a thickly-settled county, from north to south, and 
from east to west, until he delusively imagines he has seen every face in 
it, and that he can count the settlers. But let him be in ‘‘town” on the first 
day of court, and he will soon find how much deceived he has been with 
regard to the population. He will see them pouring from every imagin- 
able direction, by every possible road, and some that appear decidly im- 
possible; wagon roads, main roads, ‘‘ cow trails,” and ‘‘blazes,” all alive, 
and with a truly heterogeneous mass. The lawyers from the other coun- 
ties, who, scenting the spoil afar off, have just dropped in for their share ; 
district attorneys and State attorneys, judges and Jurymen, criminals and 
witnesses, parsons and gamblers, horse-jockeys and hard-fisted planters ; 
peripatetic pie and ginger-bread venders, who come with the intent of es- 
tablishing an extemporaneous hotel, spreading their table under the 
trees, and cooking their ‘‘chicken fixins,” a/ fresco—all swell the throng, 
and fill up the ‘‘ town,” even to overflowing. 

For the time being, not only every house in the village is filled, but the 
country for miles around is laid under contribution to provide the crowds 
with food and shelter. 

During the day the streets resemble the purlieus of a bee-hive, when 
something unusual has excited its noisy little inmates ; but at night they 
are again emptied, the lawyers herding together for a frolic, a game of 
poker, or to ponder over some knotty point; the jovial gentry, who come 
for the fun of it, either gone home, or far past going anywhere, and eve- 
rything quiet except at the “‘ groceries,” which are usually filled with a 
jolly set, imbibing *‘ old corn,” or indulging in a little ‘‘ faro” in the back 
room. 

The dress of the dramatis persone differs as widely as the persons. 
Here is a gentleman in broadcloth, with his invariable accompaniment, 
the gold-headed cane, taking a friendly drink with that rough-looking 
customer in the buckskin hunting-shirt, or perhaps unprovided with the 
latter article. 

Here comes a fellow, hooping and yelling, down the street on a scrub of 
a mestang. ‘Captain Whiskey” has taken him in charge, certainly ; but 
see, he stops, jumps from his horse, and salutes that grave and quiet- 
looking gentleman, who might pass fora judge or aclergyman, with a 
slap on the back, and—* Hello, old hoss, whar hev you been this coon’s 
age ?” and they go in to ‘* wood up.” 

The people seem to look upon law as a species of amusement, and to re- 
gard ‘‘ court week” in something of the light that the Down-Easter does 
the “‘ General Training.” The most petty cases, even in the Justice’s 
Court, are ushered in with a formality, and conducted with an earnest- 
ness which is but little in keeping with the amount atstake. Some years 
since a very sensible and worthy Yankee—a physician—was elected ‘J us- 
tice,” and in a few days after he had been properly qualified for the office, 
was called upon to decide in a weighty matter, probably involving the value 
of five dollars. At nine in the morning the Doctor made his appearance, 
and shortly after the rival attorneys followed suit, each loaded down with 
books, as if they were about to be engaged in some such momentous affair 
as the suit of Mrs. Gaines, or the heirs of Anike Jans. ‘‘ For heaven’s 
sake, gentlemen,” exclaimed the alarmed magistrate, ‘‘ you do net expect 
to read them through to me! if you do, I shall tell you once for all, that 
I am appointed, not to judge of nice points of law, but to give my decisions 
according to the simple dictates of justice and common sense ; and if you 
do not like that, you can take your case out of my shop, and carry it 
u ”° 


: | 
To work the opposing counsel went, and, despite the deprecatory prayer 


of the afflicted magistrate, read page after page, hurled point after point, 
precedent after precedent, Coke upon Littleton, and Littleton upon some- 
body else, on his devoted head; until, perfectly bewildered, he allowed 
them to have their own way. As usual, the “court” adjourned for din- 
mer; and after dinmer, at it they went again until dark, and the case was 
then put over until to-morrow. After the adjournment, and before leav- 
ing the house, Dr. turned to Mr. , the longer winded of the 
two pettifoggers, and said—*‘Mr. , Lhave heard you with patience, 
and have wasted one entire day about this trifling case. 











you my decision. If you can possibly have any more to say, you must 
say it within one hour after my arrival, or you can settle the affair be- 
tween yourselves, as you best may.” Mr. assured the Doctor that 
ihe would conclude in a few words, and they parted for the night. 

At the appointed time the Doctor wiaeok on horseback, hitched his 
horse, went in, took his seat, and as he did so pulled out his watch and 
Laid it upon the table before him. 

The case re-commenced, and Mr. again went on with his inter- 
minable argument. After listening for an hour, the Doctor very quietly 
put his watch in his pocket, left the room, mounted his horse, and rode off 
upon his business, leaving Mr. continuing his harangue, and sup- 

sing the Doctor’s absence was but temporary. How long he continued, 

know not, but it was longa standing joke against him; and it is said 
the Doctor was bored with no more tedious trials. 

To the town where—for the time being—the district court is in session, 
flock all the petty gamblers of the adjoining county. Asa general thing, 
they are men of very small capital indeed. In fact, of the dozen or more 
of these “* chevaliers d’industrie,” who are always to be found on such 
occasions, it is very seldom that more than one of them possesses enough 
of the res pecunie to commence business, with a very moderate Faro 
.Bank. .Around the bank, when opened, the remainder of the gang cling, 
until a run of luck shall have oie some one of them master of the funds, 
and broken the pro tem. banker. ; 

The then holder of their very circulating medium, now commences busi- 
mess himself, and continues until tripped up in the same manner as his 
predecessor, and the game continues to be played, day after day, and week 
after week, reminding one—for all the world—of a flock of hens pursuing 
the fortunate finder of a kernel of corn, chasing her until she drops it; 
and then—the loser joining with her compeers in the chase—all hands 
start after the finder, until the disputed article is usually lost ! whereas, 
had they all attended to their legitimate business, each might have found 
kernel of her own. 

The ** picayune gambler,” as he is there called, usually owns a horse 











If your time is | 
worth nothing, mine is, and I shall come here to-morrow at nine to give | 





and rigging, and a floating capital of from fifty cents to one hundred dol- 
lars. The horse is his last resource, and only staked when affairs become 
desperate indeed; when lost, the quondam owner is said to be flat broke, 
or flat footed, and must beg, borrow, or steal, for a stake. 

As they never work, and are always hanging about the taverns and 
groceries, it is rather astonishing how they comtrive to subsist ; but sub- 
sist they do, and as each clique about every little town have just a cer- 
tain amount of money among them, I imagine that stray pigeons are found 
in sufficient numbers, from time to time, whose plucking serves to keep 
their expenses from eating up their capital. 

The quiet inhabitants do not dare to interfere with the clan openly, but 
on the contrary, prefer keeping up some pretence of good fellowship with 
them ; and all attemps to uproot them by law have entirely failed. 

The town of was more than usually infested with these pernicious 
vermin, and the judges and district attorneys determined, for once, to 
put every engine of the law in force against them. 

The first attempt was made by Judge J., who was himself fond of a 
quiet game. Now the laws of Texas punish simple card playing as well 
as gambling; and towards the close of the term, the judge had a quiet 
hint given him that he, and nearly every member of the bar, had been in- 
dicted, and a true bill found against them, for card-playing in their 
rooms. He was forced to adjourn the court, and not appear there again. 

Judge S. followed, but he had been seen to play a game of euchre with 

his wife, by some mischievous or interested person, and to his utter as- 
' tonishment found his name included among those indicted for gambling. 
| He, in a violent rage, adjourned the court upon the spot. 

This last affair amused everybody in the county, as much as it did the 
faro players. The old judge has well earned the sobriquet of ‘ Old 
Dignity” by his extreme pomposity. Hespoke of himself upon all possi- 
_ble occasions as ‘‘ the Court.” One day passing down the main street in 
| , amule that had been hitched to an awning-post wheeled, and 
/nearly kicked him. The judge, apparently furious, gesticulated, and 
shook his cane violently at the offending animal, anda wag who was pass- 
ing at the time declared positively that Judge 8. had said, in an em- 
phatic tone, ‘‘ if that mule had kicked this Court, this Court would have 
sent that mule to jail.” This story, which obtained extensive circulation, 
annoyed the old gentleman prodigiously. 

Having played the same game twiee, the gamblers prepared to turn a 
new trump atthenext session. They had their spies and witnesses about, 
and when a non-card-playing, but very good-natured judge made his ap- 
pearance, and the grand jury went to work to obtain proper testimony 
relative to faro dealing, &c., they got rather more than they wanted, for 
information was laid against almost every respectable man in the county, 
including the members of the grand jury, foreman and all. 

They let the ticklish subject slip through their fingers, and the whole 
affair was laughed at as a capital joke. 

At last came Judge W., a stern, uncompromising man, who would have 
had no scruples or remorse in punishing the whole county, had they 
transgressed the laws, and we thought that the gambler’s game was 
up. 

He actually succeeded in sentencing five of the most notorious to a fine 
of one thousand dollars each, and an imprisonment of six months. This 
was all very well, but the next thing was to collect the fine, and find a 
place to incarcerate them. As far as the fine was concerned, that he 
thought he had fixed, for their imprisonment was to continue until it was 
paid ; and as for the imprisonment, there being no jail in the county, he 
gave them an order for board and lodging upon a public establishment of 
the penitentiary—not penitential—order in the next county. 

The rogues were a set of jolly vagabonds, and had that species of honor 
said to exist among thieves. They offered the sheriff to save him the 
trouble of a ride of sixty miles and back, and deliver themselves up, and 
the ae trusted them so far, as to accompany himself alone without 
guard, 

He delivered them over upon a fine Saturday afternoon, and upon 
parting, they inquired if he had any word to send home. 

On Sunday morning, they were back again in time for breakfast, and 
as our sheriff had fulfilled Azs duty, and the jailor below was glad to be 
rid of them, they were let alone. This terminated the legal war upon 
the gamblers, and they were given up as a bad job. 

One of the principal amusements of the bar during these sessions of 
thecourt, is to assemble in some sufficiently capacious room, after indulg- 
ing in all the boyish games that occur to them, to institute mock pro- 
ceedings against some one of their number, for some ridiculous, imagina- 
ry offence, 

One of these “circuit evenings” is very green in my memory—and I 
do not ever remember to have laughed so long or so heartily before or 
since, as I did then, at seeing the wisest and most intelligent menin the 
county entering with perfectly childish enjoyment and abandon, into 
childish jokes and childish games. 

The scene was a log hut, containing one room and some dozen beds, 
upon which, lying, sitting, or in an intermediate posture, were at least 
thirty members of the courts. 

After playing ‘‘ Simon,” ‘“ What is my Thought Like?” anda dozen 
similar games, one of the company arose and announced in a most fune- 
real tone that amember of the bar had—he deeply. and sincerely regretted 
to state—been guilty of a most aggravated offence against decency, and 
the dignity of his profession, and he therefore moved that a Judge be ap- 
pointed and the case regularly inquired into. 

By an unanimous vote, Judge G , the fattest and funniest of the 
assembly—was elected to the bench, and the ‘‘ Mestang” or ‘* Kangaroo 
Court” regularly organized. Impossible as it would be for any one to con- 
vey to the reader acorrect idea of the ludicrous and supremely ridiculous 
scene which ensued,I will yet attempt it. 

The Judge opened the court something in this wise :—‘‘ Gentlemen of 
the Bar, Jury, Witnesses, Criminals and Constables, Clerks of the Court, 
end Prosecuting Attorneys—It has been a source of deep regret to me 
and doubtless to many of you, that our bar—of the grocery I mean—has 
of late fallen into disuse, owing to the great want of criminal fines pro- 
perly imposed, whereby the pockets of the bar-tenders, and throats of 
our honorable body have suffered an unprecedented dryness. 


‘It therefore behoves us all, acting in our several capacities, to do our 
duty most strictly in thismatter. Suffering no criminal to go unpunished 
/—no innocent accused, to escape conviction, but each one striving for the 
common end, heap up fines to be liquidated in liquors at the bar, payable 
in a circulating medium, whose circulation has not been above medium in 
these latter days—and thus evade the deep and heavy mantle of disgrace 
| which is fast settling around our once honored shoulders. 
«The case about to be submitted to you is one of an extraordinary and 
| atrocious character—” 

Spectator.—** Had not your honor better appoint a jury before proceed - 
ing to trial ?” 

Judge.—*‘ Silence, sir, do you dare instruct the court? Mr. Sheriff, I 
fine this person ‘ whiskey straight’ for contempt of court, and do you at- 
tend to the collection.” 

— Spectator.—‘* Please your honor, no sheriff has yet been nomi- 
nated.” 

Judge.—‘* Thomas Jones, you are hereby appointed the High Sheriff of 
this, our honorable court, and will collect of the contumacious individual 
who last volunteered his knowledge, a treat all around, as soon as I shall 
| have administered the customary oath of office. Stand up, sir—take off 
| yourcoat—now. You, Thomas Jones, in the presence of this honorable 
body, do most distinctly affirm that you will perform the duties of your 
onerous office in a worthy and dignified manner ; that when sent after a 
criminal you will never return a non est comeatibus; butin default of 
the guilty party, pick up the first man you can lay hands on; that when 
sent to the grocery to collect a fine you will not drink more than half the 
liquor on your homeward path, that you will never fob any change, with- 
out handing over one half the net proceeds to the court—all this you 
| promise truly and faithfully to perform, as you fear your wife, and love 
brandy and water. 

Sheriff (/ooking around and speaking hesitatingly).—‘‘ lf—any—gen- 
tleman—will—hold—will hold my hat, whileI take a swear—” 

Judge.—*‘ No you don’t, sir, no swearing here, or I'll fine you—your 
word is as good as your bond, and neither of them are worth a copper. 
Select a jury, sir.” 

Maa jury being properly selected, his honor proceeded to address 
them :— 

Judge.—*‘ Gentlemen of the Jury—The case about to be presented to 
you, as I have before remarked, is one of an extraordinary and atrocious 
character. One who has hitherto concealed his crime beneath the exte- 
rior of respectable age, is now to be stripped of the cloak that has so 
= shrouded him froma prying world. Mr. Sheriff, trot out the indi- 
vidual.” 

The sheriff here produced the youngest, most correctly attired, and by 
far the finest looking member present. 

Judge. ‘‘ Ah, well, not so old after all, but, gentlemen, it makes no 
difference, he will be, should he live longenough. Who appears upon the 
part of the Republic? Mr. Clerk, read the indictment :— 

THE INDICTMENT. 
The Mestang Republic. 
Kangaroo, to wit :—At the special court of Kangaroo county, begun 
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and holden in the very extensive city of Kangaroo, to wit: Or. Id shed 
for a eourt-house, two taverns such as they are, one blacksmith cuop, with 
a post-office attachment, six groceries which we mean to leave as dry as 
an old maid’s lips, five banks (faro), and nothing else. On the last Tues- 
day of pea time, and Anno Domini, not a soul of us can distinctly remem- 
ber, having very lately dined, although the last is of very little conse- 
uence : 
iS The Jurors for the Mestang Republic on their oath, present that John 
Smith, of no particular place, calling himself a gentleman, although no 
one believes him, did, somewhere in the vicinity of the last ‘* cotton scrap- 
ing time,” there or thereabouts, and not much matter when, so he did it 
_—with sticks, stones, guns, and pistols, and a pair of instruments called, 
known, and described, in vulgar parlance—* lips,” being the labial pro- 
_ tuberances of the human face divine. [Any one, however, who might call 
. the said John Smith’s face divine, if not quite a fool, must at least be six 
degrees the other side of idiocy,] inflict upon the right cheek of a certain 
' juvenile female colored person, of the age of seventy—there or there- 
abouts, known to the community in general, as Polly, a kiss of about the 
Size of a dollar, or perhaps a dollar and a half, or perhaps two dollars, 
_ thereby injuring the feelings, compromising the character, and under- 
: mining the health of the said ‘ Polly,” occasioning an explosion, which 
| disturbed the slumbers of many citizens who were then enjoying a siesta, 
intruding upon the majesty of this Republic, and reflecting upon the dig- 
nity of a profession, of which, however, the least said the better. 

And the jurors aforesaid do further present that they could add any 
given number of counts to this indictment, but as it would consume some 
time, the Court will suppose anything found against the said Smith which 
the said Court may please. 

THomAS JENKINS, Foreman of the Grand Jury. 
Witu1AM Brown, Attorney General. 


The testimony upon the part of the prosecution was upon a par with the 
indictment. One witness swearing that he saw the woman Polly emerge 
from the prisoner’s room with a large white spot upon her cheek ; another, 
that aroused by a terrific explosion, he saw Polly rushing out ; a third, 
that Polly had applied to him for a plaster to draw “the fire” from the 
wound ; and several testified to the excessively delicate condition of the 
sufferer’s health since the sad accident. 

After a flaming speech by the prosecuting Attorney, the prisoner, being 
called upon for his defence, arose and replied as follows :— 

Gentlemen of the Jury :—Suddenly arrested in the midst of a career 
of usefulness, honor, and happiness ; charged with an ignominious crime, 
it is to me a source of most heartfelt gratification, that I am to appear be- 
fore a body of men of so much intelligence, so highly favored by nature, 
with noble forms and expressive countenances, and endowed by the faith- 
ful Schneider’s art with such unexceptionable vestments. 

The prosecuting Attorney, he of the Po agree heart and revolting phiz, 
flatters himself that he has macadamized the road which will conduct me 
to the silent tomb ; which, gentlemen, he is full well aware would be my 
tenement, should your fateful voices not declare me free from spot or 
stain. 

He has magnetized a rope of sand, and burns me with it; but see, how 
with one touch of the wand of Truth, potent as Ithuriel’s spear, it will 
fall asunder. 

——* up in my earlier days by a father and mother, I soon was 
taught 


Since innocence is bliss, ‘tis the height of folly to do any otherwise, 


and have continued to increase in virtue and in size, until a few short years 
past, when finding my full perfectness attained, I shut down, and have 
done no more in that line since. 

This, gentlemen, is the first rude blight that has fallen upon my bud- 
ding fame ; the first cloud that has darkened my brilliant horizon of fu- 
ture promise, but that cloud shall be swept away by the breath of your all 
potent voice. My sunshall shine again in your smiles, the bud, refreshed 
by my fast falling tears (applying a handkerchief to his eyes), shall 
rejuvenate to its primeval lustre. 

Spectator (interrupting). T’wont, salt water ain’t good for plants. 

Prisoner (resuming). Silence, Sir, and pity the sorrows of a poor young 
man. Gentlemen, on that sad day upon which I am charged with the com- 
mission of so heinous an offence, having partaken with you of a full, but 
not sumptuous dinner, I retired to my accustomed room to recuperate 
wearied nature with a restorative siesta. 

My waking senses lapsed soon into forgetfulness. I had been thinking, 
I remember, of our approaching annexation, and busy imagination pic- 
tured to myself, as wrapped to sleep in the folds of the star-spangled ban- 
ner, while the Eagle of Freedom, with slow-moving wings, fanned my 
moist, but burning brow. I walked in Elysium, in the vale of Tempe, 
rare flowers were blooming around me, filling the eye with beauty, and 
the air with fragrance. Birds of gorgeous plumage flitted to and fro, or 
rested upon some flower-clad tree, and breathed forth their delicious notes. 
Fat turkeys that I had not dined upon, where swimming before me in a 
duck pond of cranberry sauce, and gobbling ferociously at a particularly 
tough and dyspeptic piece of hung beef, upon which I had. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, the heavens were clothed 
with black, a peal of thunder burst upon my ear, and rolled in terrific 
grandeur, echoing from crag to crag. I sprang up in affright, and, be- 
hold, it was Judge G., saluting my washerwoman. The sufferer, taken at 
surprise by the rude assault, rushed from the apartment. The culprit 
quaked with fear, waddled towards the bed, and ducked under it, to hide 
his diminished head. A companion who had been dozing—joint occupant 
with me of my bed, assisted me, and we finally, vi et armis—— 

Judge. No Choctaw, Sir—use plain English. 

Prisoner. Well, then, by main force, we drew him from his position, and 
having lectured him with tears in our eyes, bade him go and sin no more. 
I now call upon Tobias Wilkins to prove the truth of my statement. 

I shall not recapitulate the testimony of Wilkins, which corroborated 
the prisoner’s assertion. After another speech or two, the Judge charged 
the jury, bearing down upon the prisoner ferociously, and ordering them 
to give him the benefit of the most severe sentence in their power. The 
jury, after a moment’s whispered consultation, announced by the then 
Foreman that they had found a verdict. 

Judge. What say you, gentlemen? Guilty, or not guilty ? 

Foreman. We wish to inquire of your Honor, whether Polly is in astate 
ef single blessedness, or a legalized sticking plaster to the side of some 
respectable colored gentleman ? 

Judge. Married, I believe ; although I cannot imagine what that has to 
do with the case. 

Foreman. We then find your Honor, Judge G., to be guilty of piracy 
upon the high seize, having plundered a smack, and of counterfeiting, for 
your portable imitation of Thunder. You will, therefore, please put your 
old fur cap upon your head, and sentence yourself to pay for all the fluids 
at the bar, to which we are about to adjourn, the District Attorney to find 


the necessary cigars, and the informer the eatables. 7 e- 
N. Y. Literary World, 





CURIOUS FACTS, 

It is a singular fact, that within a space of a little over nine years, 
there have been six Presidents of the United States :—Van Buren, March 
8d, 1841; Harrison from March 4th to April 4th, 1841; Tyler from April 
4th, 1841, to March 4th, 1845 ; Polk from March 4th, 1845, to March 4th, 
1849; Taylor from March 4th, 1849, to July 9th, 1850, andon the 10th of 
July, 1850, Millard Filmore succeeded to the office. Previous to that 
time, there had been but eight occupants of the office during a period of 
fifty-two years. The periods of service, age, &c., of the various Presi- 
dents, from Washington to Taylor, inclusive, are given below: 





Age at Age at 

Service. Retired. Died. Retire’t. Death 
Washington......+s+++es++- S yrs. 1797 1799 66 68 
John Adams......+++eeeeees 4 yrs. 1801 1826 66 90 
Jefferson......-. TET irri ey 8 yrs 1809 1826 66 66 
Madison. ......+++++++ cooees Syrs 1817 1836 66 86 
Monroe ....,--+e+eeeeees see. Syrs 1825 1831 66 72 
J.Q. Adams...... rere 4 yrs 1829 1848 62 81 
Jackson......- bh ses sega op 8 yrs 1837 1845 70 78 
Vani Buren..:....sccceseces 4 yrs. 1841 dees 59 e's 
Harrison ..++-c.ccsccesccees 1 MO. Jove 1841 ee 69 
Tyler. ..seeeeeesesccceeeees & YrSlimol845 cess 55 we 
Polke oo cccsccccccccccccccce & YFB. 1849 1849 54 54 
Taylor. ssessccccecsseeeeeee 1 Yr 4mMos «nee 1850 - 66 


James K. Polk was the youngest of the Presidents at the time of his 
inauguration, being but 49 years and 4 months old. Mr. Fillmore is the 
next youngest; being at the present time fifty yearsold. Jackson was 
the oldest of the Presidents at the time of his-retirement, and John Ad- 
ams was the oldest at the time of his death. The youngest of the Presi- 
dents at the time of his retirement and his death was James K. Polk. 





The Thoughtful Barber.—There are boys who think themselves men, 
and who go to barbers’ shops to be, as the say, “ bared.” We have heard 
of a juvenile wl went to be scraped, and the barber having adjusted the 
cloth, and soaped his smooth skin, left him, and went lounging about 
his door. As soon as the young ‘‘ gent” saw him sauntering, he impa- 
tiently called out—‘*« Well, what are you leaving me all this time for?” 
‘* ’'m waiting until your beard grows ?” replied the witty barber. 











Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


July 27, 





























RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. | 
New On.eans, La.... Metairie Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, November. 

“ Me * Bingaman Course, Orleans J. C. Fall Meeting, Tuesday, Dee. 3. 
Natcuez, Miss Pharsalia Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Wednesday, Nov. 6. 
Nasuvittz, Tenn.... Nashville Course. Fall Meeting, Monday, Sept. 16th. 

Sr. Hyacintue, Can.. Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Yachting.—We learn from a correspondent that the Riva/, a new boat 
of 23 feet long, has challenged the Sea Witch for $300, which the friends 
of the latter have determined to accept. The day and distance to be named 
ata future time. ‘ A Looker-on” will spnd us the items. 


Cricket.— The St. George vs. New York Club.—The return game of 
this Home and Home Match will come off this day (Saturday,) on the 
Club ground, at Hoboken. The play to commence at half-past nine o’clock. 
A dinner will be provided by Mr. Ireland, at 2 o’clock. Tickets 50 cts. 


Pointer Dogs for Sale.—Two thoroughly broken pointer dogs are of- 
fered for sale; for further particulars, apply at this office. 














Influenza in Horses.—By our last advices from England, we learn that 
the influenza is raging te a fearful extent throughout Great Britain. It 
differs in no respect from similar visitations informer years. The throat 
is the seat of soreness and suffering ; the disease thence, in some, creep- 
ing down into the bronchial tubes, and alighting upon the thoracic mem- 
branes ; while in others it vents its violence chiefly in the head, either 
through continuous profuse discharges from the nose, or a critical out- 
burst of an abscess in the throat. Now and then strangles come on, and, 
in some instances, a tedious and troublesome nasal gleet remains ; cough 
being the usual attendant all through the complaint. We would offer a 
word in regard to treatment (from the last ‘‘ Veterinarian”) and that 
must be in a negative sense. ‘‘ Blood-letting, after full and fair trial, we 
have set our faces against. We feel quite sure that more horses, with 
this disease, have been killed than were ever saved by it. Indeed, we 
question its utility or admissibility in any case partaking of the nature of 
what we all understand by influenza.” 


A Wild Deer Chase.—About 6 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, July 2, | 


a wild deer entered the city of Bangor, Maine, and played some ‘‘fantas- 
tic tricks” for the especial amusement of the high bucks on Maine-street. 
The * Journal” says :— 


‘* He came down Hammond-street ata rapid rate, entered the back win- 
dow of Mullay’s crockery store, rushed through it “‘as if the speed of | 


TROTTING AT ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
* SATURDAY, July 13, 1850—Purse $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
J. Millspaugh’s br. h RB 
J. L. Eoff’s bl. m. Peytona 


1 


1 
2 


Time, 3:02—2:56—2:56. 


HUNTING PARK COURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
MONDAY, July 22.1850—Match for $——, Two mile heats. 
John Case’s b m. Lady Moscow 
David Bryan’s gr. m. Lady Suffolk... 1.00.00. ccc cere settee ees 
Time, 5:15—5:08—5:08.4 


CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE, L. I. 

THURSDAY, July 18, 1850—Match for $200, Mile heats. 
Isaac Woodruff’s bl. h. Thos. McCann (trotter) 
AER RR ee ee cere 
Time, 2:47. 

SAME DAY—Purse $100, Two mile heats, to 250lb. wagons. 
Honcst John 
BOER CA i 
D. R. Stevenson’s Mendham Maid 








Time, 5:45—5:42. 
SAME DAY—Match for $400, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
C. Whitson’s ch. g. Doughnuts 
J. Somerndyke’s ch. g. Lemonpeel 
Time, 2:53—2:49}. 
SAME DAY—Match for $400, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, 
J. Somerndyke’s ch. g. Lemonpeel 
C. Whitson’s ch. g. Doughnuts 
Time, 2:51—2:49—2:40. 


TROTTING AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Capitol City Trotting Course. 
The first trot over this course came off on Saturday, the 13th inst., and 
was well attended, altough the weather had rather a juicy appearance. 
There were four horses entered for a purse of $50, neither of the horses 





though a tight race was looked for between the dun horse and the grey 
mare, they having tackled each other on the road from the four mile 
house, some ten days previous. The grey mare came to the stand the 
favorite, from the fact of it being generally understood that she was 
‘** honest,” and would do all she could; her friends acknowledging that 
the dun had the foot of her, but thought she would fetch him certain. 
And so confident were they, that they knocked the friends of the dun 
** clear out of the ring” by the odds they offered. But the result proved 
the grey mare “ not the better horse.” 

At the call of the judges the horses came to the score, Spaniard having 
the inside, Charlotte, Kitty, and Tammany, in the order of their names. 
| They all got off well at the word, but Charlotte quickly took the track, 
| close lapped by Tammany, she keeping her regular stride, and he break- 

ing up and falling in the rear, until he would strike his trot, and,then 
| foot up along side, and so on until the home stretch, he made a bad break 

and could not recover, and the mare came home an easy winner in 3:20, 
| which was considered first rate time for green ’uns, Kitty and Spaniard 
| being distanced. 








| The friends of the mare were now satisfied that she would ‘‘ rake down 


| the spools.” They both came to the stand looking fine, and got an even 


| 


| Start at the word, but Peabody, who was driving the mare, giving an aw- | 
ful whoop, the mare bolted to the outside of the track—he had to turn | 
her completely around, which he did in masterly style, and put off after | 


2! name of Cesar. 


having ever trotted in public before, and fast time was not expected, al- 


thought was in his limbs” into the street, then plunged into Hemenway | Tammany. ; The general impression now was that this heat would end | 
& Hersey’s store, through a pane of glass that cost $75, ran along on the | the race, thinking the horse would shut her out, but she “ braced in,” 


show cases on the counter, smashing them in pieces, to the farther end of and kept gradually closing the gap the horse had opened on her when she 


not a professed member, I still try to comport myself with decency. 


fident he would have been equally good at that. Some villain, however, 
has stolen him, and he is, I fear, irrecoverably lost. He answers to the 
If any of your correspondents should meet with him, I 
shall be delighted to hear from him. He is of a brindle color. I should 
not mind to give a dollar to any one who will return him to me, and will 
pay besides all the expenses of his recovery. 
Some of our citizens have lately been importing dogs from foreign 
parts. I have seen the dogs, and must confess my disappointment at them. 
They are white with black spots, which J think is the ugliest color in na- 
ture, and moreover, they ain’t the proper form for dogs. I would have 
sold setter dogs for half the price he paid for them, that is, if it is true, as 
I am informed it is, that they cost him near ten dollars to get them here. 
They may do very well for some purposes, but I want a dog that can make 
himself generally useful, that does not confine himself to.a single branch. 
I noticed some months since a valuable article in your paper by a New 
York Correspondent, whose name has escaped me, on the proper mode to 
prevent accident in the use of fire-arms, wherein the author, after fully 
demonstrating the danger of carrying the gun with the hammers down, 
or at halfcock, or at full cock, proposes to do away with all danger, by 
knocking off the hammers altogether, and carrying in the pocket a small 
tack hammer to shoot the gun off with. While I am not one of those who 
object to every change, merely because it is new, and while I acknow- 
ledge the value of the views expressed by your correspondent in general, 
I desire to suggest to him that his improvement is not without objection. 
A friend of mine has informed me of an accident which lately befell a re- 
lation of his in consequence of a too hasty adoption of the plans alluded 
to. My friend’s relative was informed one morning that the dogs were 
killing his sheep. He immediately mounted his horse, arming himself 
with a gun from which the hammers had been lost accidentally, and to 
supply their place, he siezed a stone to be used in the manner recommend- 
ed by your correspondent. On coming in gun shot of the dogs, he of 
course was obliged to drop the reins, as he held the gun in one hand, and 
the stone in the other—in this situation he fired, missing the dogs, but 
his horse startled at the report of the gun, jumped from under him, and 
he fell flat on his back on the ground. I trust the suggestion of this ac- 
cident will lead your correspondent to modify his views. 
An acquaintance has invited me to a trial of guns to take place in the 
course of a few days, when my own gun, if in order, will be brought in 
competition with one made by Purdy, one Moore & Gray, one Constable, 
one Manton, and one Mullin gun, made, I understand, with particular 
reference to the match. I shall certainly give you an account of it. 
I notice in some late numbers of your paper, a controversy between ‘‘a 
member of the Massachusetts Shooting Club,” and a person called Dinks, 
whose first name I am not acquainted with. I must say that I was sur- 
prised at the appearance of such articles inyour paper. I certainly did 
‘not read any of the articles in question—the vulgarity of the subject de- 

terred me. How two men can bring themselves to quarrel throngh the 
columns of a public newspaper, as to the proper time for hunting the 
I trust we may have no more such 
| articles in your paper, orI shall certainly inform the friend who sub- 
scribes to it, that it is unnecessary to lend it to me any longer. Though 
I 
have no doubt, however, the articles referred to, crept in without your 





| woodcock, is to me inexplicable. 


the store. Then he was turned back, and passed through a side window 
into the street again. Passing across the street, he leaped over a pile of 
boards about eight feet high, and entered the store of T. G. Stickney, 
through the glass front, preferring that way to.entering the open door, 
close by. Here, after adjusting his toilette before a large, splendid, and 
costly mirror, he smashed it to pieces, and then returned through the same 
light through which he entered. Having on by this time a full head of 
steam, he passed into West Market Square, from thence, not being quite 
done ‘ shopping’—the ‘ dears’ know how to prolong shopping hours—from 
thence entering the store of J. A. Whitmore, he made a hasty examination 
of sundry moveables, and after disarranging them as ‘ customers’ know 
well how to do, he passed through the back window upon the wharf. 
Thence he made his way to the store rooms of Messrs. Fisk and Dale, 
where he met an inglorious death in the midst of a most brilliant career, 
at the hands of five Irishmen, who, after skinning the ‘baste,’ fell to 
quarrelling because he could not furnish them a quarter a-piece! He 


proved to be a dear customer, having destroyed in his course little less | 


than $400 worth of property. 


A Charmed Hawk.—The Cincinnati ‘“‘ Inquirer” publishes the fol- 
lowing communication from our friend Huston, of Colerain township, and 
vouches for the truth of the statement. Perhaps the Hawk our corres- 
pondent ‘‘ John Smith” speaks of, (on our 2d page), was charmed, previ- 
ous to the hugging he received. 

Messrs. Editors.—I saw a large black snake with a hen hawk complete- 
ly in his power, as I was driving through my sugar camp, on the 15th 
inst. They were both on the ground at the time. I drove alongside, 
within three feet of the reptile, and hesitated a moment what to do, as I am 
somewhat shy of the snake tribe. Taking the butt end of my whip, I 
first struck the snake and then the hawk. 

Thinking that they were both dead, the snake being completely wrapped 
around the hawk, I undertook to place them both in my wagon, to show 
them to my neighbors. I seized the hawk by the leg, and had just raised 
it from the ground when it grabbed my thumb with its claws and made 
the blood come. 
placed my prize in the wagon. 

The snake was completely wrapped around the hawk ; one fold around 
each wing. The hawk appeared stupid, and did not make a motion when 
Lhit the snake. It appeared to me that the snake had it completely 
charmed. I have often heard of such things, but did not suppose it pos- 
sible that so large and fierce a bird as a hen hawk, could be brought under 
the influence. Respectfully, James Huston. 

Prospects of the Fall Shooting.—The Cincinnati “ Inquirer” thus 
speaks of the game of that ilk :— 


To Sportsmen.—We are informed by an old ‘‘ sporter” that the pros- 
pect for game at the ensuing fall shooting, is more promising than ever 
before known. The quail are in abundance. A great many cock birds 
have been shot whilst sitting on fences, by persons ignorant of the fact 
that the male bird is as essential to raising the brood as the female—it is | 
so. The male protects the brood part of the time the female feeds. It 
behooves every lover of the dog and gun to explain the above to the bird, 
shooters out of season. 








FOOT RACE AT SYRACUSE. 
Syracuse, July 13, 1850. 


On the 12th of July the great foot race of Robert Bell against five pa- 
cing horses, (Bell to go five miles and a half while the horses trot or pace 
ten miles,) came off at the Syracuse Centreville track, which attracted 
between two and three thousand people. The purse was sma//, but the 
fun (don’t mention it) was very /arge. Bell, after he had run the 2nd 
mile, was the favorite against the horses, at 3 to 1, and no takers. After 
running 31 minutes the flag was raised, and the judges declared the 
horses victor. It was the first foot race we ever had in this city; but it 
will not, from present appearances, be the last. Mr. Allen, the proprie- 
tor of the track, done everything that a gentleman could go to make 
things agreeable. He succeeded in this undertaking, as he does in all 
thers. Sport. 





A True Lawyer.—Alexander Hamilton was once applied to as coun- 
sel‘by a man having the guardianshi of several orphans, who would, on 
coming of age, succeed to a large an valuable estate, of which there was 
a material defect in the title deeds, known only to their guardian, who 
wanted to get the title vested in himself. Hamilton noted down the 
faithless executor’s statement, and then said to him: ‘« Settle with these 
unhappy infants honorably to the last cent, or I will hunt you from your 
akin like a hare.” The advice was strictly followed, and the man who 
gave it was an ornament to the bar, and to the age he lived in. 


‘* My boy,” said a wag to a sharp featured little fellow, “can you in- 
form me who it was that struck Mr. William Patterson e 
‘« Yes, sir,” said the urchin with a saucy twitching of the muscles of 


I succeeded in releasing myself after some trouble, and | 


| bolted, and saved her distance, the horse winning the heat in 3:16. 

| It was now hoss and hoss, but the chances were decidedly in favor of 
| the dun, the mare showing the effects of a bad cold she had contracted in 
| the fore part of the week. At the word the dun took the lead, and was 
| never lapped, winning the heat without making a break, in 3:09, the mare 
| being distanced. The following is the summary :— 

SATURDAY, July 13, 1850—Purse $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
| B. Burritt’s d. h. Tammany 
| W. Peabody’s gr. m. Charlotte 
| C. Olmsted’s ch. m. Kitty 
re ere re ee ere oe ae 
Time, 3:20—3:16—3:09. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE UNION COURSE AT ROCHESTER, ETC. 
Bossom Hote, Rocnester, July 16th, 1850. 

Most worthy ‘‘ Spirit.”—We have here one of the prettiest tracks which 
ever delighted the eye of a turfman. It is situated about three miles 
from the city, near the Eastern bank of the Genessee, and is of an oval 
form, having two straight sides and turns at each end, of sixty rods each. 

It is the best fenced course this side of Mason and Dixon’s line. The track 
| is forty feet in width, the inside of which is hard and in excellent condi- 
| tion for trotting or running, while the outside answers admirably for 

training. The Judges’ Stand is capitally situated, and commands a per- 
| fect view of every inch of the enclosure, the whole of which is as level as 
a barn-floor, and the public stand is as large and commodious as one could 
| desire. 

The people of Rochester are indebted for this valuable addition to their 
city, to the enterprise of a few gentlemen fond of a little sport, who have 
also erected an excellent public house on the spot, which is under the 
charge of Jas. BrecKENRIDGE, Esq., a gentlemanly landlord, and a good 
judge of horseflesh to boot. The stables are quite extensive, and fitted up 
in the most approved manner, and there are now several incipient ‘‘ fast 
crabs” here under the fostering care of mine host. 

By the way, could not some of your fast men be induced to trot out 
their stock here next fall? They would be sure of a hearty reception, 
and I am confident that the proprietors of the course are ready and wil- 
ling to offer the best of terms. 

Of course, you are posted up concerning the ‘‘ Virgin Meeting” which 


| 
| 


knowledge. Yours very truly, L. Q. C. Stone. 


P. 8.—Be so good as to look over the proof sheet yourself, for I am 
very particular. 7 L. Q. C.S. 


MEN AND THINGS OF LOUISIANA. 
No, L.—“* TOM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER.” 
Written for the New York “Spirit of the Times.” 





A few days since, I left my residence on the banks of the beautiful and 
winding Bayou Lafourche, to attend to a business call at Baton Rouge, the 
capitol of our State. 

Upon arriving there, I visited in my moments of leisure, the lions of the 
place, and beheld, with due awe, the distinguished functionaries and great 
men of the State. Knowing that the ‘‘ Bee Hunter” resided here, I de- 
termined to visit this distinguished gentleman, and wended my way along 
in search of Mr. Thorpe’s residence. 

At the extreme end of ‘‘ the Boulevard,” I found a neat and beautiful 
white cottage, shaded by trees of a rich foliage. 

A garden in the rear of the house, slightly visible through the open 
palings, was filled with flowers of rare beauty and delightful odor. The 
neatness and taste everywhere displayed, convinced me of the truth of 
what I had heard of the refined and accomplished character of Mrs. 
Thorpe. On inquiring for Mr. Thorpe, I was informed he was in town. 
Retracing my steps, my attention was suddenly arrested in the thickly 
settled portion of the town by numerous signs of distinguished lawyers, 
dentists, and dry-goods merchants, among which appeared in modest type 
that of T. B. Thorpe. 

@y mind was struck with the idea of the power of intellect. ‘‘ Here,” 
said I, soliloquising, ‘‘ is the attelier of one, whose name has been wafted 
by Fame throughout the literary world. How little would the Litterateur, 
who, while seated in some splendid sa/on of America or Europe, reads at 
his ease the productions of Thorpe’s pen, imagine that the author, whose 
wit and humor so deeply interest him, existed amid such incongruous as- 
| sociations.” 

The welcome words ‘‘ come in,” responded to my knock. At first Mr! 
T. was not visible—his person being concealed by a large canvass, but 











| a@ repetition of the details. 


took place here the first week in this month, so I will not trouble you with | turning a little to the right, I beheld the ‘ Bear of Arkansas,” armed 
There was some capital sport, and all went | with a pellet and several brushes, and deeply absorbed in his occupation. 
merry as—no matter what. One thing, however, occurred, on which I | Mr. T. in person is rather thick-set, and appears, in sitting, to be much 
am requested to ask your opinion. A purse of $50 was offered for green | taller than he really is. This peculiarity has been most amusingly and 
horses, and a well known roadster was entered, and started without ob- | happily taken advantage of by Garbeille, formerly of New Orleans, now 
jection of any kind from judges or others interested—he won the race and of New York, in one of his last caricature statuetes. Mr. T. was plainly 
money, and it was so declared from the stand ; but now the judges refuse to , dressed, and had discarded his cravat, as the weather was intensely warm ; 
pay over the dust, on the ground that he was not ‘‘so green as they took | his collar had therefore insensibly assumed a Byronic air. His face is very 
him to be,” though they were all well acquainted with the animal and his  remarkable—in it is noticed a striking resemblance to that of Hogarth ; 
history. How is it ?—[His performances on the road do not disqualify | he has a very intellectual blue eye, in which the scintillations of genius 


him from starting for a purse offered for “‘ green” horses. ] are clearly visible; his forehead is high and broad, and phrenologically 


You must not fail to stir up some of the bloods during the fall, and send | well developed; his countenance beams with benevolence and humor. 
them along. The owner of St. Lawrence is here, and “ eager for the fray,” Separated then from dull and commonplace realities, and surrounded by 
and is ready to back him for $1000 or $5000 against any stallion in the works of art, I examined at my leisure, portraits, historical paintings, and 
United States, or toenter him for a purse. Can’t something be done? Sketches of Southern scenery, productions of his pencil. ; 
Come out here yourself, most potent “ Spirit,” and callon Enos Buossom,| Simeon in the Temple,” from an engraving after the celebrated pic- 
who will put you out to the track with his little Ripton inside of very ‘T¢ of Rembrandt, was most artistically cennetynr-iniaed, he appears in 
short time, and show you all the sights, besides various others. | his cabinet pictures to have followed Rembrandt's school of painting. The 

Yours, ‘remarkable characteristic of his style being the lighting up most brilliant- 


Ex-Inxy. | : 
ly important parts of his pictures, and subduing the remainder. I was 


FROM A KENTUCKY SPORTSMAN. also highly pleased with a portrait of Jenny Lind, copied from an engrav- 
Valuable Dog Lost—Imported and Native Dogs—Accidents in the use of Fire- ing. Mr. T. has communicated to it, whether it resembles her or not, all 














the lip. ‘It was the man in the green spectacles vot owns the black dog.” 
The wag was fairly bagged by his own game. 


arms—A Trial of Guns—Protection of Game, etc, 
L Nn, Kentucky, July 11, 1850. 


Dear ‘‘Spirit.”—I have recently had the misfortune to lose my best 
dog, @ very valuable animal, and have but just returned from an unsuc- | 
cessful journey, begun and prosecuted in search of him, even unto the con- | 
fines of Canada. He was across between the setter and bull dog, being ' 
out of a setter bitch and by a bull dog—the latter, however, being also 
crossed with the ordinary cur blood. By this judicious crossing, I had 
at last succeeded in uniting all the valuable qualities of each of the 
breeds named, in one animal. Indeed it is ‘‘ seldom you will meet his 
like again,” as Shakspeare beautifully expresses it. He was an excellent | 
watch dog—would bark frequently the whole night through—was one of 
the best fighters in the town, and withal as good a coon dog, I do think, | 
aslever saw. I had never tried him after partridges, but am very con- 


_the fire of musical genius, and invested it with an air of simplicity, love- 
liness, and intellect, that would charm every amateur of the Fine Arts. 
There is alsoa very fine painting of the “‘ First Trial by Jury,” taken from 
the celebrated Albion engraving. It is supposed to represent a scene in 
the time of King Alfred ;—here in living colors that monarch sits in state 
on his throne—at his right are two monks, who acted then as lawyers— 
in front stands the accused, held by two officers of justice—he exhibits 
all the physical strength of those days, and his face is distorted by brutal 
ferocity. On the ground is the body of the murdered man; the heart- 
broken wife is prostrated at its side—the witness points to the victim with 
one hand, to the prisoner with the other, whilst he testifies to the twelve 
Jurymen, who hear him with calmness, gravity, and deep feeling. 

Two original paintings of the Wildcat particularly attracted my atten- 
tion—one quietly reposing at the mouth of a hollow rock, ready to pounce 
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upon a wild turkey, or ready to have a frolic with a play-fellow—the other 
severely wounded, clinging to the branch of a tree, and its eyes glaring | 
with the fire of desperation and invincible hate. There is also in his 

studio what might be termed a rude throne, on which is a large and unu- | 
sually comfortable arm-chair, surmounted on the top by a silver plate, on 
which is impressed this inscription—‘‘ Joseph Walker, President of the | 
Convention of the State of Louisiana, A. D., 1845.” It was presented to | 
Gen. Walker by the members of the Convention, that formed our present | 
Constitution, and was loaned temporarily to Mr. T., as the Governor gal- 
lantly remarked, “for the accommodation of beautiful ladies.” At times 
Governor Walker abandons the cares of State, and wiles away a few mo- 
ments with T., and without doubt he enjoys himself more in this pleasant 
seat, listening to, or relating racy anecdotes, than when enthroned in the 
executive chair, dispensing offices and receiving honors. 

It may not be uninteresting to your numerous readers to know some- 
thing of the history of Mr. T. 

His father was a clergyman, and though he died at the early age of 
twenty six years, left behind him a reputation for superior talent. 

The subject of this sketch resided in New York City, until he went to 
Middletown University, in Connecticut, where he remained some years, 
and in 1846, he received fromit the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

Having formed at college an intimacy with several southern students, 
he visited the South, and soon after he permanently located_in Louisiana. 

Mr. T. displayed in early life a great taste for painting. His picture 
of the ‘‘ Bold Dragoon,” executed in his seventeenth year, was exhibited 
at the New York Academy of Fine Arts, and Griswold in his ‘* Prose 
Writers of America,” says, ‘‘ it was very highly praised by the late Co- 
lonel Trumball for its original design and happily told story”—this paint- 
ing is now at Tarrytown, in the possession of Mr. Washington Irving. 

The same talent that made him a fine painter of scenery. has rendered 
him a powerful descriptive writer. Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter—the Big 
Bear of Arkansas—the Prairies of Louisiana—hunting scenes and amu- 
sing stories of all kinds illustrate his vivacity, humor, and genius. Mr. 
Griswold well remarks of Mr. T.—‘‘He hasa genuine relish for the 
sports and pastimes of southern frontier life, and describes them with re- 
markable freshness and skill of light and shade. No one enters more 
heartily into all the whims and grotesque humors of the backwoodsman, 
or brings him more actually andclearly before us. He has fixed upon his 
pages one of the evanescent phases of American life, with a distinctness 
and fidelity that will make his books equally interesting, as works of art 
or history; and may serve as a type of the class of writers who have 
created a rich and peculiar literature in the South-West and South.” 

I will briefly relate the history and publication of ‘“‘ Tom Owen, the Bee 
Hunter,” as it is so characteristic of the early productions of many cele- 
brated authors. 

Mr. T. wasat the house of a planter in East Feliciana, when he met 
with Tom Owen, who was, what the Irish call, a Natural—he had but one 
idea, and that was to hunt bees. Mr. T. went out bee hunting with 
him, and afterwards wrote for a village paper, since extinct this celebra- 
ted story. The Editor retained it in his pdssession three months, and 
then returned it, as not being sufficiently interesting for publication. The 
article was thrown in a drawer, but was subsequently sent to the Editor 
of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” who published it. Mr. T., living in the 
‘* backwoods,” was not aware of its great popularity, until he went to 
New York some three years afterwards, where he found himself quite a 
lion, as that single article had rendered him ‘‘ famous.” 

This tale has been translated into French and Italian, and been pub- 
lished in the best English periodicals, and even in the Calcutta Gazette. 
Lord Bentinck highly complimented it in one of the London Magazines. 
The other productions of T. have also met with great success—he de- 
lights in the scenery of the South, and in the habits of the people—he in- 
tuitively comprehends the simplicity of the Western backwoodsman, and 
describes it in vivid colors—he equally well conceives that of the Southern 
hunter, and delineates it with skill and beauty. Mr. T. has been pro- 
nounced the best writer of the present day, of Western sketches and 
back-woods life. | 

Though decidedly literary in his tastes, Mr. T. has always had a great | 
fondness for politics ; his writings and speeches show a thorough know- 
ledge of political science and of the prominent statesmen and politicians | 
of the day. He was a distinguished Editor in New Orleans for several 
years. When he was sent with dispatches to Gen. Taylor, at Matamoras, 
in 1846, he wrote for his paper, from the seat of war, interesting letters, 
describing the American camp, officers, Mexican scenery and villages, 
which were republished throughout the United States, and he soon after 
published a work entitled, ‘Our Army on the Rio Grande,” illustrated 
with engravings from drawings made by himself, from which almost all 
the authors of the ‘“‘ campaign lives” of Gen. Taylor have drawn their 
facts. His sketches of Gen. Taylor were graphic, and well adapted to 
please the popular mind. His writings had a great tendency in exciting 
the affection of the people, and turning their attention to Gen. Taylor as | 
a candidate for the Presidency ; so much was this the case, that most of 
the great orators of the North and West, through the last Presidential 
campaign, were indebted to his pen. Mr. T. found, however, in time, to 
his sorrow, as have many other men of genius, that literary talent, poli- 
tical knowledge and tact, however eminent, not conjoined with command 
of large pecuniary means, are not sufficient to insure success in the ex- 
pensive enterprise of publishing a city paper, and after having labored 
for years with all his energy, he was obliged to give way to others. 

Mr. T., however, distinguished himself during the last Presidential 
campaign as a public speaker and orator, and warmly espoused the elec- 
tion of Gen. Taylor. His speeches, illustrated by pathetic and humorous 





| falo ranges. 





anecdotes, were characterised by sound sense. His opponents and friends | 
equally desired to hear him. Whenever he spoke, he met with great suc- 
cess; the press and the friends of Gen. Taylor highly complimented him | 
for his talent and zeal. In his speeches were manifested the best ele- 
ments of a popular orator, originality, brilliancy of expression, amusing 
and graphic illustrations, invested them with great power and beauty, and 
the audience were impressed with his sincerity from the deep feeling and 
honesty of purpose always characteristic of his oratory. There may be 
some in the South who may excel Mr. T., in some particulars, as a politi- 
cal speaker, but there are none who can succeed better in the great object 
of speaking, that of convincing an assembly of the truth of the orator’s 
principles, and inducing it to adopt them. Mr. T. isa whig, but is not 
ultra in politics; his mildness and popular address much advanced in the 
last election the interests of the whig party, and disarmed the opposition. 
His amiability and kindness, united with the arts of the popular orator, 
and talent for literary composition, render him an important aid to any 
popular cause which he espouses. 

The high estimate put on his services in the last Presidential campaign, 
caused him to be generally spoken of as the candidate for Congress at the 
last election in the Third Congressional District ; if he had been willing 
to have accepted the nomination, it would without doubt have been given 
tohim. His acknowledged artistic and literary talents called out from 
the press, or the election of Gen. Taylor, a very general desire to see 
Mr. T. receive an appointment which would enable him to pursue the bent 
of his genius ; it would give unfeigned satisfaction to a large portion of 
the people of Louisiana of all parties, if he were placed in such a position 
as would give him leisure to pursue his literary labors. He is yet young, 
in the full vigor of health and intellect, and he has talents that might 

roduce works creditable to the nation, and particularly to Louisiana. 

here is yet in the mind of the writer of the ‘‘ Bee Hunter” a freshness, 
an originality, a patriotism, that can add to the glory of the American 
name, and show that the American intellect is not only fitted to found a 
nation of freemen, but is equally illustrious in the eB of literary pur- 
suit, and in the tranquil halls of philosophy. J.L. C. 


HOW THE COCKNEY KILLED A BUFFALO. 


Dear Sir—Three months ago, I fell in with a party of young men, six- 
teen in number, some thirty miles from Austin, Texas, bound for the buf- 
It was early in the morning when I rode up to their camp, 
and they were about breakfasting. To their friendly invitation to join 
them in their morning meal I readily consented, as my appetite was con- 
siderably sharpened by my early ride, and the sight of the venison steaks, 
broiled prairie hens, and hot corn dodgers, which were spread out in 
tempting array on tin plates, flanked hy pots of coffee. I need not say 
that our repast was enjoyed with a keen relish, for all who are familiar 
with prairie life, either as a hunter or traveller, know well the result 
produced by exercise and excitement in the open air. 

Among the party was an old hunter by the name of Stevens, who is 
well known as one of the best guides in the Western Country, and whose 
services are in constant requisition by the various parties of young men, 
strangers, who are constantly arriving from the old countries looking for 
sport on our Western prairies. 

Many have been the parties that Stevens has guided safely to the 
haunts of the wild horse and buffalo, and many and rich are the tales he 
recounts, of the disasters and mishaps which have befallen, both by flood 
and field, some of those adventurous youths, fresh from their mothers’ 
apron strings, and yclept ‘‘ green,” who, like many illustrious predeces- 
sors, have sought his aid in leading them to the spot where they could 
distinguish themselves by extinguishing a herd of buffalo. 

Whilst we were despatching our breakfast, I had endeavored, but in 
vain, to draw the old man out, so that we might hear one of his adven- 
tures, but to my many questions he only replied in monosyllables, and I 
had nearly given up in despair of finding the oil wherewith to grease his 
tongue, when a dispute between some of the party changed the state of 
things in my favor. 

Some three or four of the young men, who were tying up their blankets 
and bundles, and preparing their packs, had got into an animated confab 
about their horses, guns, and their skill as marksmen. Most of them 
were on their first expedition of this kind, and consequently had very 
imperfect impressions as to the mode of hunting, as well as exaggerated 
ideas of their own prowess; in fact, it was not long before the talk 





waxed fast and furious, and bets to a considerable amount were proposed | 
and accepted as to which would kill the most deer, or slaughter the most | 


buffalo, before their return. 

Stevens, who was sitting at the foot of a tree smoking his pipe, listened 
for some time at the discussion going on, and appeared highly amused at 
the excited disputants, but as one of them made a boast that he would 
kill a bull with every ball he fired, he broke in— 

‘** Well, my boys, you talk big, and some of you will do wonders, no 
doul§ with your fine horses, and gimcrack guns, and not a few will make 
your everlasting fortunes from the hides carried home ; but now, while 
we are talking about it, listen to an old man, and take his advice—one 
who has grown old in the prairie, and who has run mustangs and killed 
buffalo from the Sabine to the Rio Grande; therefore recollect what I tell 
you now. In the first place it is necessary, when you are preparing to 
dash down upon a herd, to keep cool—don’t get too much excited, keep 
your horse under good control, and a firm grip of your gun, and above 
all,” said the old man, with a slight laugh, ‘‘ don’t fire unless you are sure 
it is a buffalo you’re after, and not one of our horses—for I’ve seen such 
an accident before to-day.” 

** Tell us how it happened.” 

‘‘T will. Two years ago this spring, as is my usual custom, I was 
down on the Bernard with a few horses to sell—some of which I had 
caught on the prairies, and others that I had traded for with the Indians. 
After I had got through with my business, sold all my horses, and was 
preparing to start back to my old occupation of running mustangs, I got 
a message from Major B——, on the San Antonio, who wished to see me 
at his rancho. Well, I went over, and found he wished to engage me as 
guide to two young Englishmen who had lately arrived in the country, 


| and had letters of introduction to him, and who were very anxious, like 


yourselves, to aun mustangs and shoot buffalo. 

‘* They were just from college, and were travelling about to see the 
world, but their governors, as they called their fathers, had better have 
kept them at home, or sent some one along to take care of them, for they 


were the greenest chaps that ever I clapt sight on; and as for hunting, 


why they hardly knew the difference between a rifle and a shot gun, and 
they sat on their horses like bags of meal. 
my business, and as soon as they had collected their traps we started. 
was not long before I had them in the heart of the buffalo range.” 

‘Were you not afraid of the Indians attacking you with so small a 
party ?” 

‘Not at all. For myself, I trusted to my usual good luck in keeping 
out of their hands, and as for the two Englishmen, C—— and T—, they 


were green enough to be afraid of nothing. Nevertheless, I advised them 


constantly how to act, and gave them, as well as I could, an insight into 
the character of the bloody-minded heathens who were prowling about. 
The Englishmen seemed not to be much interested about them, however, 
but ‘ buffalo! buffalo! show us the buffalo! do let us kill a buffalo” was 
their talk from morning till night. What their exact idea of a buffalo 
was (they never having seen one), it is hard to tell, and probably they 
themselves did not know, but, from their conversation, I inferred they 
supposed it to be the size of an elephant, and having the fierceness of a 
lion ; at all events, they were ready to see them, in any shape, size, or 
form, save the right one, as the conclusion of my tale will show. On the 
fourth night of our camping out, I was roused up by C—, who had 
been kept awake by his anxiety, and who begged me to listen, as there 
was something infernally strange going on in the prairie. I did so, and 
it was not long before I told him and his companion, to their great joy, 
that the game we sought was close at hand. 

** Although scarcely past midnight, they saddled up their horses, and 
got ready for as early a start as possible. As day broke, and the mist 
cleared away from the prairie, I found by the noise that the herd of buf- 
falo were in a deep ravine about a mile off, consequently they could not 
be seen from the position we were thenin. I directed C—— to take his 
stand near a high mound to the south, and T—— about half a mile from 
him, whilst I would start the herd, and, if possible, run them in their 
direction, so they could get a shot. After seeing them off, not without 
many misgivings as to the result, I started myself, and zigzagging about, 
taking advantage of mounds, bushes, and briar-patches, I managed to 
get to the very mouth of the valley unperceived ; here I had a good view 
of the whcle herd, who were quietly grazing, and numbered about five 
hundred head. Although svch a scene was familiar, still the excitement 
tells on me, as it will on all at such a time, let him be young or old, as 
you will find before you return. However, there were the buffalo, the 


However, that was none of 
It | 


—————. 


down full tilt, his mouth catching gnats, and eyes big as dollars. ‘ Look 
out! there he comes! catch him! I shouted, pointing to C——’s horse, 
who, frightened nearly to death, had finally extricated himself from the 
herd, and with mane flying, and distended nostril, came tearing down to- 
wards him, his terror increased by the water-goud and bread-wallet 
beating a tattoo on his hide at every jump. T——, hearing my shout, 
and seeing something, he didn’t know what, coming down upon him with 
a great racket, fired away with both barrels, and down came the horse, 
rolling over and over, and smashing gouds, wallet, and saddle, into a 
cocked hat.” 

‘“‘ Huzza! I’ve really killed a buffalo at last !—huzza !”” 

‘So you have,” I shouted, ‘‘ but it happens to be the one your friend 
rode, and if this is your idea of a buffalo, that they go about saddled and 
bridled, why I'll take devilish good care of old Gotch, and my own car- 
case, that we are well out of your way the next time you kill one. Poor 
devil, how he hated it—he even offered me fifty dollars if I would never 
tell of it. I told him he had nothing to fear from me, at least as long as 
he was in the country, but that we had better look for his friend, to 
which he readily assented. Poor C—— was indeed in a woful plight— 
though not much hurt ; his face was begrimed with dust, nose skinned, 
pants torn at each knee, and gun stock broken; at a distance he had seen 
the fate of his horse, and to the words of explanation and consolation of 
his friend, and the offer of making the loss of his horse good at the ear- 
liest opportunity, he merely remarked, that he had come this far in the 
wilderness to see buffalo, and he was well repaid, for he had seen the ele- 
phant too. They were satisfied with buffalo hunting. Thanks to our 
pack horse, we remounted C——, and in a week more we were back where 
we started from. Such was the end of their hunt—may yours be more 
successful.” Esp ERANCE. 

Hovston, Texas, June 25, 1850. 

PIKE vs. PICKEREL, ETC. 

Dear P.—In your paper of the 29th ult., there is an article so headed, 
the which requires some answer. Your correspondent seems, from the 
entire tenor of his letter, to have put 2 wrong construction on our com- 
munication of the 3lst of May. There was not the slightest intention in 
it “‘ to dodge,” &c., but simply a desire to aid, if possible, in bringing 
about a well defined and universal nomenclature for the fish of America. 
By far too little attention has been paid by sportsmen and others, of this 
continent, to secure this desired end, and the consequence is that you are 
constantly liable to error, from the different names bestowed on the same 
fish in different parts of the country. That Walton makes use of the term 
Pickerel in relation to the Pike we were well aware, but the term, never- 
theless, is obsolete, and we can confidently assert what we, in our article 
of the 3lst of May, did say—that we never heard of the term applied to 
the Pike. We do not pretend to be all-knowing or all-wise; we can do no 
more than state our opinions on these points, derived from an experience 
of many years’ fishing in most parts of the British Isles. We believe that 
any one who has much fished the English waters, not even excepting Pro- 
fessor Norton himself, will bear us out in our assertion, that the word 
Pickerel is not now used as a local, or vulgar term for Pike; nor even 
would it be understood by the generality of fishermen in England, as hav- 
ing reference to that fish. 

In the very next paragraph the ‘“‘ American Angler’s Guide” is quoted 
‘« Pike, Perch, Pickerel, ‘ Muscalinga,’” &c. Are we to understand by 
this that all four names are used in reference to the same fish? If soit is 
clearly an error, for the Masquallonge is as distinct a species as it is pos- 
sible to be. What they may term the ‘“‘ Esox Lucius” in the New Eng- 
land States, we cannot say, here they term it ‘ Pike,” as also in England. 
The Lucio Perea Americana(?) is the Pickerel of these parts. How can 
your correspondent for a moment suppose, when he describes a fish, that 
all the world and his wife are to know that it has a spiked dorsal fin— 
when he does not so inform them—that his fish may have.entrails is just 
possible, since there is no authenticated account of any having beem taken 
without them, but we frequently hear of, and see fish, in which the dorsal 
fin is not spiked. Mr. Bissel now supplies the spiked dorsal, but omits 
the number of its rays so spiked, a very material point, by the way, in 
determining the species. Undoubtedly his fish belongs to the Perch tribe, 
most unquestionably it is not a ‘ Pike,” since the Pike tribe want that 

ornament. 

As we said before, we fancy, notwithstanding all that has been said, in- 
deed, the letter now under consideration confirms us in our opinion, that 
B. calls our Pike, (i. e., the one in these parts known by that name, the 
** Esox Lucius” of naturalists,) the ‘‘ Yellow Pike Perch,” ‘* Lucio Perca 
flava,” when it is no such thing. Not at the present moment having De 
Kay, we cannot refer to it in this matter, books of reference in these parts 
being somewhat of the rarest. However, if Mr. B. takes the trouble to 
compare our descriptions of the ‘‘ Pike” of these parts, and the ‘ Picke- 
rel” with De Kay, or other authorities, he will not fail to discover in 
what we differ respecting them. We would make the comparison our- 
selves, only it is much too hot to go to the trouble of a jaunt to Detroit to 
find De Kay ; however, at some future time we will, for our own satisfac- 

| tion, at all events, elucidate the matter. We have endeavored, as far as 
| our means will allow of, remarking on what we consider erroneous in Mr. 
| B.’s communication—it is done from a desire solely to induce a proper 
nomenclature, and not with any improper feeling; this being the case, 
| we deprecate all attempts at wit in discussions of the kind—no good can 
possibly arise from the display of such talent. There is an old saying 
that “ Jack is as good as his master,” except to deter other parties from 
recording their ideas on sporting, or, for that matter, any other subject, 
_ for fear of being shown up dressed in the same ridiculous costume. 
| We are glad to find we did the Massachusetts Shooting Club injustice, 
and that some of them, at least, do think the Ist of September the proper 
‘time to shoot Woodcock. We perfectly agree with ‘‘one of the Club,” 
' that $2,50 is not a sufficiently heavy penalty, and that unless the law is 
enforced, the sportsman, in the proper meaning of the word, suffers, while 
the roughs, the market shooters, go in for the plums. There is but one 
way, however, to remedy this evil—enforce the law most rigidly against 
every offender, high or low—establish it as an understood rule, that any 
-member knowingly winking at a breach of the law, nay more, who mere- 
ly hears of an infraction of it, and not at once laying an information 
against the offenders, be expelled with ignominy, and a full report of the 
case forwarded to the “Spirit.” Let it be the aim of the Club to instil 
into its members the maxim, that it is more to their credit to uphold the 
law than not to turn informers. Where informations are laid for private 
and pecuniary considerations, nothing can be more despicable, but where 
it is done on public grounds, and the fine handed over to some State in- 
stitution, the stigma does not lie. 
| A few words to Cinna and then we have done. Has Cinna ever given 
any particularly favorable ground a holiday in July and visited it in Oc- 














Tursopavx, La., June 27th, 1850. 


nearest scarcely a hundred yards from me, and my old horse was getting tober? We have, and invariably found it full of birds, while those places 
as eager for the charge as myself. In a few moments my plan of action | where the most shooting is done in July are not worth beating in October. 
was formed, and mashing my old coon skin flat on my head, holding my | We are aware that there is difficulty in proving they are the same identi- 
gun ready, and putting the spurs into Gotch, with a yell amongst them I  ¢q) birds, but this fact we mention argues somewhat in favor of our sup- 
dashed. Whew! how they scampered ! and how the ground shook !—it | position—July Cock are about eight parts grown, if so much, and tolera- 
was devil take the hindmost, or equally as bad, for I was in his place. Bly plump, but comparatively devoid of flavor. We entirely dissent from 
One young cow was knocked down, and trampled on by the rest, and no i pelene P ee gh Pago tet hare —_ Pr wid _ — 
— did she rise, than down she tumbled again from my rifle bullet. phy Na js dina immemorial. As to the gallon keg, that is doubtless very 
ere was such a punching of ribs, rattling of horns, such bellowing and | pjeasant to suck at, if you could only persuade some one else to carry it. 
snorting, and clattering of feet, that it was no wonder to me, as we rose Y 
the hill where C—— was placed, and who had a most excellent opportu- 


esterday we went out to try a young Cocker, and what between the in- 

tense heat and the mosquitoes, we fared well; however, we must break 
nity of taking his pick out of the number, to see his horse pitch him over 
his head, and then scamper away among the buffalo. T——, hearing the 


in our Cocker, hot or cold, bite or no bite—as Frank Forester says, they 
noise, and seeing the dust and confusion, and burning with a praisewor- 


will do divinely for cover shooting, and little ‘* Brisk” is going to be a 
good one; she never saw a bird till yesterday, and in less than no time 
thy ardor of doing he hardly knew what, minus his hat, came charging 


took to the amusement con amore. Paper out. Yours, Duinxs. 
July 5, 1850. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 








Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


From “* Bell’s Life in London.” 


SALE OF MR. FORD’S STUD. 


The following horses, purchased from the Earl of Chesterfield by Mr. 


Ford, were sold by Messrs. Tattersall and Son, at Newmarket, on Wed- 
nesday last :— GS. 
Musician, 3 yrs. old, by Lanercost, out of Concertina; in the Grat- 
wicke Stakes, and in the Richmond Stakes, at Goodwood; ina 
match with Sergius, of 300 sovs.,h. ft., at Newmarket; and in 
a Produce Stakes, at Wrexham.......s+eeeee- SE Bent 1,310 

Lady Evelyn, 4 yrs., by Don John, out of Industry ; in the Liver- 
pool Cup.... 1,100 

Payment, 2 yrs., by Slane, out of Receipt ; in the Triennial Stakes 
at Stockbridge, in 1851; in a Two Year Old Stakes at Notting- 
ham; in the Triennial Stakes at Newmarket; in Lord Eglin- 
ton’s Stakes for two and three year olds, Doncaster; and in 
1851, in the Column Stakes, in the Epsom Oaks, and in the 
Cestrian Stakes at Chester......sseseeeecceeeeeeeeees owe eee 

Penang, 3 yrs., by Ratan, out of Aspen; in the Doncaster St. 
Leger, and at the Newmarket Second October Meeting, in a 
Stakes of 200 sovs., h. ft., 3 subs, 1 dead ’ 

Don John, (sire of Arkwright, Distaffina, Lady Evelyn,, &c.,) by 
Tramp, or Waverley, dam by Comus.... 

Garforth, 3 yrs., by Yaxley, dam by The Sadler; in the Racing 
Stakes at Goodwood, the Ebor St. Leger at York, in the York- 
shire Stakes, the St. Leger Stakes, in a Stakes of 200 sovs., 

h. ft., at Doncaster, and in the Newmarket St. Leger 

Distaffina, 5 yrs., by Don John, out of Industry; covered by Or- 

Mrs. Taff (h. b.), 5 yrs., by Jereed, dam by Colwick 

Lady Wildair, by Hornsea, out of Dirce; covered by Bay Middle- 

OO ccnchhhsosdeeeteeereretthenseecsemribncgsncerekees eee 

Lady Lurewell, 6 yrs., by Hornsea, out of Dirce; with a colt foal 
by Bay Middleton, and covered by Don John 

Dirce, with a colt foal by Don John, and covered by Cotherstone.. 

Filly, 3 yrs., by Pantaloon, out of Industry; in the Triennial 
Stakes at Stockbridge, in 1851; in the Gratwicke and Nassau 
Stakes at Goodwood; in the Yorkshire Oaks; in a Produce 
Stakes at Derby; in a Sweepstakes of 200 sovs., h. ft., and St. 

Leger at Doncaster ; in the Parkhill Stakes, and in a Sweep- 
stakes of 50 sovs., 30 ft., at Newmarket 80 

Filly, 3 yrs., by Don John, out of sister to Ainderby; covered by 
Paragon; without engagements. 61 

Meal, by Bran, out of Tintoretto by Rubens; covered by Bay Mid- 
GOO boc these bddseccsecsecevecsseescesersscecccesecsees 48 

Chesnut Gelding, 4 yrs., by Harkaway, out of Hinda; without en- 

41 
41 


Satire, 3 yrs., by Don John, out of Lampoon; covered by Para- 
gon; without engagements 26 
Filly, 2 yrs., by Epirus, out of Castaside; engaged in the Chester- 
field and Ham Stakes, at Goodwood. ........cccceeeeeeeeees 20 
Drakelow, 4 yrs., by Don John, out of Dilbar 13 
Calmuck was not sold. 


SALE OF BLOOD STOCK, 

The following horses were sold by Messrs. Tattersall on Monday 

last :— 
THE PROPERTY OF LORD EXETER. GS. 
Monima, 3 yrs., by The Provost, out of Toga 80 
Glenalvon, 4 yrs., by Coronation, out of Glenlui..........s000. ooe 61 
Nuthatch, 3 yrs., by Nutwith, out of Sister to Cactus...........-. 60 
Ghio, 3 yrs., by Scutari, out of Merope 28 
A Brown Colt, 2 yrs., by Plenipo, out of Amina...,.....0.-eeeees 123 
YEARLINGS. 
A Chesnut Colt, by Slane, out of Glenara 94 
A Chesnut Colt, by Hetman Platoff, out of Timbria 80 
A Brown Colt, by Scutari, out of Wee Pet 65 
A Chesnut Filly, by St. Martin, out of Velveteen 40 
A Brown Colt, by Theon, out of Hydrangea.............. ce ecceee 24 
A Black Filly, by St. Martin, out of Silistria 23 
A Brown Filly, by Beiram, out of Merope 
THE PROPERTY OF SIR JOSEPH HAWLEY. 

Fernhill, 5 yrs., by Ascot, out of Arethusa...........20006- eevee 
Sponge, 6 yrs., by Ascot, out of Languid.........cceseesesecneees 





The Championship Again.—The Tipton Slasher and Paddock.— 
These men have been matched for £150 a side. To meet over 50 and un- 
der 80 miles of London—the Birmingham line barred. The place of fight- 
ing to be named by Tom Spring, on the part of the Slasher, and Johnny 
Broome, on the part of Paddock—if they disagree, a third party to be 
named by them. The fight to come off on Tuesday, the 5th of November. 
£20 a side has been deposited. The next deposit of £25 a side to be made 
at Johnny Broome’s, on the 23d inst. ; a further deposit of £25 a side at 
Tom Spring's, on the 15th of August ; the fourth deposit of £25 a side at 
Johnny Broome’s, on the 3d of September ; the fifth of the same amount 
on the 24th of September. at Jem Burn’s, and the last of £30 a side at 
Harry Broome’s, on the 15th October. To be “a fair stand-up fight ;” 
the men to have sparrowbills instead of spikes. 

Greenwood and Brush.—The mile race between Thomas Greenwood and 
William Brush, for £10 a side, came off at Wallsden, on Saturday week, 
in the presence of upwards of 1,000 persons. The betting was even, Brush 
for choice, who went off with a slight lead, which he kept for half a mile, 
when Greenwood got in front till within a quarter of a mile from home, 
but, seeing he had his opponent safe, he slackened, and permitted him to 
take the lead for about 400 yards, when Greenwood went by him, and 
landed first by about 30 yards, doing the distance in two seconds under 
five minutes. Brush ran very game,and was much exhausted, the dis- 
tance being too far for him. 

Mr. Bonny’s Safety Yacht.—On Wednesday an additional series of 
experiments, for the purpose of further testing the soundness of the prin- 
ciple on which this little vessel is constructed, and of proving its applica- 
bility to life-boats, were conducted in the Serpentine, opposite the Royal 
Humane Society’s House, in the presence of several of the nobility, and 


a large concourse of people. In the first place, tlie yacht was half filled 


with water, and then hauled over—being let go, she immediately righted, 
and when afterwards baled full of water, she sailed and answered her 
helm well. Two heavy men then sat upon the extreme end of her coun- 
ter, stood upon and hung over her gunwale, and then one stood on the 
bowsprit and the other on the stem, without capsizing her. They then 
hung on to the mast, the sails being set, till they were under water, and 


subsequently she was pressed down till she was bottom upwards. In both | 


cases she righted immediately upon being let go. The experiments ap- 
peared to give great satisfaction to the concourse assembled to witness 
them. — 





Sam Slick ona Teetotaller.—I once travelled thro’ all the State of 
Maine with one of them are chaps. He was as thin as a whippin’ post. 
His skin looked like a blown bladder after some of the air had leaked 
out, kinder wrinkled and rumpled like, and his eyes as dim as a lamp 
that’s a livin’ on a short allowance of ile. He put me in mind of a pair 
of kitchen tongs ; all legs; shaft, and head, and no belly : a real gander- 
lookin’ critter, as holler as a bamboo walking cane, and twice as yaller. 
He actually looked as if he’d been picked off a rack at sea, and dragged 
through a gimlet hole. He was a lawyer. Thinks I, Lorda massy on 
your clients, you hungry, half-starved looking critter, you; you'll eat 
’em all up alive sure as I’m born. You are just the chap to strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel, flank, shank, and fiank, all at a gulp. 


««T have brought you this bill until I am fairly sick and tired,” said a 
creditor, upon whom he had called at least forty times. 

*¢ You are, eh 2” coolly rejoined the creditor. 

«* Yes, I am,” was the response. 

‘* Well, then, you had better not present it again. There will be two 
of us pleased if you do not; for to tell the truth, I’m sick and tired of 
seeing that identical bill myself.” 

Red Ants.—A subscriber to the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser writes 
that paper as follows :— : 

‘* My house being infested with little red ants, almost everything edi- 
ble was overrun by them. I thought tocheck-mate them by placing 
some sponge cake on a tall glass, which sat in the centre of a dish of wa- 
ter. he next day I found the cake covered with the little nuisances, 
and to my surprise, discovered two lines of them, one swimming to the 
glass in the centre, and the other returning from it. This certainly is to 
me something new in natural history. 

‘** It may be useful, however, to some of your numerous readers to know 
that I have succeeced in preserving my cake and my closets free from 
their visits, simply by lacing pieces of camphor on the shelves near and 
around anything I wish to protect from their inroads.” 


NEW VERSION OF WIDOW MACHREE, 
BY D. J. LYONS. 
Och, Widow Machree, when cowld weather comes on, 
Och hone, Widow Machree. 
It isn’t myself will be singing this song, 
Och hone, Widow Machree ; 
For, sure as I live, this body I’ll give 
To the fishes that swim away down in the sea ; 
And the sprat and the herrin shall come to my berrin, 
Och hone, Widow Machree. 


Och, Widow Machree, when you heard of my fate, 
Och hone, Widow Machree, 

The big tears may rowl down, but ’twill thin be too late, 
Och hone, Widow Machree ; 

For even the whale, at the sight, will look pale, 

And with a heart full of pity he glares upon me— 

In the salt briny wave he will dig my cowld grave, 
Och hone, Widow Machree. 


Och, Widow Machree, when you marry O’Flynn, 
Och hone, Widow Machree, 

And sit by the fireside a looking at him, 
Och hone, Widow Machree; 

With a tear in your eye, and perhaps with a sigh, 
You’ll remember that I loved you better than he; 
But the mermaids, poor man, will be atin’ me thin, 

Och hone, Widow Machree. 


Och, Widow Machree, don’t be snoring so loud, 
. Och hone, Widow Machree, 
°*Tis awake you should be, and a making my shroud, 
Och hone, Widow Machree ; 
Have pity, I pray, and only jist say, 
That, at some future day, you will smile upon me, 
And bad luck to the fish that would make me his dish, 
Och hone, Widow Machree. 





A DAMSEL’S CONFESSION. 
A youth to me a wooing came— 
For pity sweet implored me, 
And hoped I ne’er could slight or blame 
The lad that most adored me. 
I liked him much, but hid my plan, 
To see how he’d refute me; 
So, frowning, cried, ‘‘ Don’t teaze, young man ; 
You don’t exactly suit me.” 


He seem’d confounded, vexed, and stared, 

Then vow’d he’d ne’er deceive me. 
Says I, ‘* Young man, you can be spared ; 

If you please, Sir, you must leave me.” 

‘** To leave you, love, I never can, 

| I swear by all your beauty.” 
‘** Now, pray,” says I, ‘* don’t teaze, young man ; 
| You don’t exactly suit me.” 





| He started, sigh’d, hung down his head 
(Which proved I'd fairly caught him) ; 
| ** Oh! haste, my love, to church !” he cried. 
| (You see to what I’d brought him.) 
** Dear sir,” said I, ‘if that’s my fate, 
To wed’s a woman’s duty ; 
Let’s fly, or we shall be too late— 
You now exactly suit me !” 


| THE WIDOW. 
The widow is a dangerous thing, 
With soft, black, shining curls, 
And looketh more bewitching 
Than a host of romping girls ; 
Her laugh is so delicious— 
So knowing, clear, beside, 
You'd never dream her thinking 
Soon to become a bride. 





Her dress, though made of sable, 
Gives roundness to her form— 
A touch of something thoughtful, 
A witching, winning charm; 
And when she sits down by you, 
With quiet, easy grace, 
A tear may fall unbidden, 
Or a smile light up her face. 


Her voice is soft—melodious— 
And lute-like in its tone ; 

She sometimes sighs, ‘‘ ’Tis dreadful 
To pass through life alone ;” 

And then she’ll tell you, you remind her 
Of the loved one dead and gone, 

Your steps, your form, your features ; 
Thus the widow will run on. 


Oh! listen, yet be careful, 
For well she plays her part, 
Her lips distil the nectar 
That doth enslave the heart ; 
Be guarded, or she'll win you, 
With sighs, and smiles, and tears ; 
I’ faith she'll wear the breeches, too, 
And box your silly ears. 


A Forum of “ Punch.” 


ARTICLES INTENDED FOR THE EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 

Our Fast Man has sent to the Commissioners of the Grand Exhibition 
the list of the following articles which he intends to exhibit as specimens 
| of his industry during the year 1851 :— 

11 Knockers, of the admired Lion’s Head pattern, taken from the doors 
| of the Nobility. 
2 Gross of ‘‘ Fun of the Fairs,” or scratchers. 

1 Portrait of Prince Albert and Victoria (2ft. by 6in.) in gilt ginger- 

bread—reckoned very good—early impression. 

Pincushions and Wooden Pears, won at Greenwich. 

Handle of a Pump, and Iron Ladle, complete—very rare. 

I. 0. U.’s given at cards, with autographs of several distinguished 
young men about town. 

Genuine Letters from a rich assortment of tradesmen, all having “a 
little bill to take up next week.” — 

Painting in Oil, with inscription ‘* Milk sold here.” 

Free Admission to Jullien’s Concert for 1850, with Jullien’s sign 
manual (written with fthe two l’s)in the corner, and a private 
memorandum ‘‘ Not Transferable.” 

Richly-colored clay pipe, not more than two inches long, intended to 
be worn in the waistcoat pocket, with bowl perfectly black—quite 
unique. 

8 Tickets in various sweepstakes ; which, if the respective horses had 
won, would have given the lucky holder prizes to the amount of 
£15,000. 

25 Bad sixpences taken from *bus conductors on wet nights. 

14 Hats of different sizes taken away in mistake from evening parties. 
(names of makers inside). 

14 Coats to match. 

2 Shares in the Frankfort Lottery, with prizes, payable at Frankfort, 
of 2s. 2d. each. 

7 Pewter pots, highly embossed, found late at night on area railings, 
and never reclaimed. 

1 Garden Roller (once the property of a fashionable Square). 

1 Mortgage-deed of a valuable stop-watch (duplicate movement). 

52 Checks tothe Haymarket, Adelphi, Lyceum, and Strand Theatres— 
all admissible at half price. 

4 Refreshment Vouchers for Cremorne Gardens, entitling the fortunate 
=" to refreshments not exceeding the value of sixpence each 
ticket. 

1 Return ticket from Rosherville, dated July 1850—the memorable 
night of Baron Nathan’s benefit. 


THE DIARY OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, 

As many of our country readers naturally feel anxious to know how 
the Hippopotamus passes his time in a strange land, where he is so far 
away from home and all his relations, we have gone to the expense of 
procuring the following particulars, which are now printed for the first 
time. 














July 27, 








The Hippopotamus gets up generally about six. The first thing he does 
|is to wag his tail; he then grunts, nodding his head all the while to the 
' Arabian, which is his peculiar method of saying ‘‘Good morning!” At 
seven he has a pail of porridge and maize, which he prefers to tea or 
coffee. After that he washes his hands—we mean his feet—in the tank 
which is put in his room as his washhand-basin. He sleeps till ten, when 
he turns out to receive the numerous company that is always waiting to 
see him. He takes several rounds in the park that is attached to his 
dwelling-house, bowing to his guests politely as he passes along. After 
this exertion, he lies down in the hottest patch of sand he can pick out, 
and curling himself up, till he looks like an immense ball of india-rubber, 
he goes fast asleep. He rarely wakes up till the latter part of the day, 
when his first thought is to run and tap at the door of the Giraffes, who 
hang out in the next room to him. This act of civility over, he takes his 
bath, which sometimes lasts two or three hours. During this time very 
little more than his nostrils are visible above the water. The fact is, the 
Hippopotamus is of a modest, retiring disposition, and likes to hide him- 
self as much as possible from the public eye. At six o’clock he leaves his 
bath and retires to his bed-room. He never sees any one after six. A 
small bucket of porridge and maize, of which he is amazingly fond, is 
brought to his bedside, and the Arab boy feeds him with aspoon. After 
this he generally feels very sleepy, and lies down. He lays his head on 
the Arab’s lap, and throwing his legs round his neck, is very quickly in 
the arms of Morpheus. 


Gentle Lopez, tell me why ?—Why was the Cuban Expedition not put 
an end to by the retreat of the American buccaneers ? 

Because they went away with much more Expedition than they came ! 

Animal Magnetism.—The great attraction of the Hippopotamus. 


Diamatic Movement.—From Drury Lane to Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
the Statue of Shakspeare in a new coatof Plaster of Paris. 


Punch to the World! !—The reader is respectfully requested to remain 
calm while perusing the following merely preliminary announcement of 
an intended EXTRA NUMBER, which has been for some time in prepa- 
ration, and will be published during the month. It is felt necessary to 
break by degrees the particulars of this startling fact. We do not at 
present feel ourselves justified in going further into detail, but we sim- 
ply intimate to everybody the necessity of restraining his curiosity and 
preparing his threepence, until it may be deemed expedient for us to 
satisfy the former and receive the latter: 

American Independence.—There never was such a thorough specimen 
of natural American Independence as was exhibited at the Botanical Gar- 
dens in the Regent’s Park, by the celebrated American plants which 
were advertised to appear in full bloom, at least three weeks earlier than 
they condescended to show themselves. Every one was asking a month 
ago, how it was that the American plants did not show according to pro- 
mise, but they obstinately remained shut up in their buds, as if when 
looked for to blossom, their reply had been ‘If I do, I’m blowed.” 


A Miserable Character.—* I tell you, Sir, he isamean man! I really 
believe, Sir, that man is capable of robbing the toll-box of Southwark 
Bridge !” 

Shakspeare a la Francaise.—To some tastes Shakspeare, like railway 
accounts, must be cooked in order to be made pleasant. On the occasion 
of some recent festivities, M. Soyer, as we learn from the Morning Post, 
produced an invention in gastronomy. Ourcontemporary informs us that 
‘* the new culinary innovation” (a rather peculiar kind of innovation that 
must be), ‘‘ was named Croustade Shakspearienne a la Halevy Scribe.” 

Croustade, friend Soyer ? Oughtn’t it to have been salmi? Surely, 
if you meant to concoct a Shakspearian dish in the style of Scribe and 
Halevy, you should have.made a hash of it. 


Building Glass Castles in the Air.—A huge dome, 200 feet in diame- 
ter—which, in point of size, is to make the domes of St. Paul’s and St. 
Peter’s and the Pantheon, look like very small dish covers—is run up, or 
rather, is intended to be run up, as the great feature of the proposed 
Building}for the Industrial Exhibition. It is a question, however, whether 
this monster dome can be erected in the short space of time allowed for 
the construction of the whole building. For ourselves, we have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that if the opening is made dependent on the comple- 
tion of this great Daniel Lambert of a Dome, the Industrial Exhibition 
will most deeidedly never be opened till Doom’s- Day. 

Liberal Patronage.—We are informed that Government has, with the 
greatest liberality, granted Mr. Bright the use of Leicester Square for 
trying, on a small scale, the experiment of Cultivation of Cotton in 
India. 





** May coquettish, sometimes pettish, smiling often through her tears ; 
in rotation, yields her station, and the welcome June appears. Gentle, 
smiling, care-beguiling, with a rose-bud in her hair—April foolish—May 
is coolish—June warm-hearted is and fair.” 


A Shrewd One.—A deacon in a certain town in Connecticut complain- 
ed to a landlord of some bad conduct of his boy in his absence. The boy de- 
nied the charge, and said it was like the deacon’s other stories ; on which 
the landlord ordered the boy to be silent, and learn better than to con- 
tradict a person of the deacon’s age and standing. Soon afterwards the 
deacon ieaccenel a physician present, and wanted to know what would 
be good for a sore finger which pained him very much. The doctor re- 
plied that he would find benefit by putting it into ley. The boy being 
called on to prepare the medicine, shrewdly observed, ‘‘ Doctor, let the 
deacon put his finger in his mouth and tell that story again—it must an- 
swer the same purpose !” 

‘* Sister, are you happy 2” 

** Yes, Deacon, I feel as though I was in Beelzebub’s bosom.” 

** Not in Beelzebub’s !” 

** Well, some of the Patriarchs, I don’t care which.” 


** Shall I help you to some of the tomatussus ?” inquired a young ex- 
quisite of a venerable physician, as he sat opposite to him at one of the 
hotel tables. 

‘* No, sir, I thank you,” replied the learned savant; ‘‘ but Pll trouble 
you for some of the Potatussus, if you please.” Itis said that the young 
man never mentioned ‘‘ To-ma-tus-sus” again. 

The Boston Times says, as two young gentlemen of distinguished musical 
taste, ability and voice, were serenading a handsome young lady who was 
to leave in the steamer for Europe next day, they were told that no 
‘* noise of that kind” could be allowed; and on their attempting to argue 
the case, the watchman carried them off to the watch house. 


A Distinguished Stranger.—An alligator, about six feet along, was 
caught on the night of June 25th, in the street at New Orleans—the 
street being flooded by heavy rains. 

eight of the Brain.—Anatomists have compared the relative bulk of 
the brain in different animals, and the result is curious and interesting. 
In man the weight of the brain amounts to 1-30th of that of his body ; in 
the Newfoundland dog it is 1-160th ; in the poodle and the barbette it is 
1-100th ; in the ferocious and stupid bull-dog, 1-300th ; in the horse it 
is 1-400th : and in the ox it is 1-800th. The largest brain which Som- 
mering found in a horse weighed 1 pound 1 ounce; the smallest in the 
adult man was 2 pound 53 ounces. Journal Hebdomadaire. 


Disbursement of the Royal Household for One Year.—For bread, 
2,050/.; butter, bacon, cheese, and eggs, 4,976/. ; milk and cream, 
1,478/. ; butcher’s meat, 9,472/. ; poultry, 3,633/. ; fish, 1,7977. ; grocery, 
4,644/.; oilery, 1,993/.; fruit and confectionery, 1,741/.; wine, 4,850/. ; 
liquors, &c., 1,843/. ; ale and beer, 2,811/.; wax candles, 1,977/.; tallow 
candles, 679/. ; lamps, 4,166/. ; fuel, 68497.; china, glass, &c., 1,328/. ; 
linen, 1,085/. ; washing, table linen, &c., 3,150/.; braziery, 890/. 

The Reformer. 

Lord Gough’s Charger.—On Monday the celebrated charger belonging 
to Lord Gough, and which bore his lordship throughout all his Indian 
campaigns and in the recent victories obtained by the British arms in 
India, was being landed in the East India Docks, from the Marlborough, 
when the box broke from the slings, and the animal was killed. , Lord 
Gough, who highly prized the animal, had him conveyed from India at a 
great expense. 

Trout Fishing in Canada.—The delightful weather of the past few 
days, has been improved by many of our citizens who have crossed Lake 
Ontario, in parties, to enjoy the sport of angling for speckled trout in the 
brooks and ponds of Canada. To such as wish to spend a day or two sport- 
ing in the Queen’s dominions, the facilities offered at this point are un- 
surpassed. The fine, staunch steamer America, makes three trips a 
week from this port to the Canada shore, leaving here in the morning 
and arriving at Cobourg in the afternoon, atan hour sufficiently early to 
afford the sportsman an opportunity to angle an hour the same evening. 
Capt Kerr, Purser Schofield, and Steward Smith of the America, take 
particular pains to make the trip agreeable to those who take passage on 
their boat. We can wish our friends, when travelling, no better fortune 
than a berth on the America, with the skilful and gentlemanly officers 
who haveso long and ably commanded her. , ; 

Rochester Daily Advertiser. 

«J have not loved lightly,” as the man thought when he married a wi- 

dow weighing 200 pounds. 
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SOUTHERN YACHT CLUB REGATTAS. 


Pass Curistian. July 5, 1850 

The members of this club, composed of the citizens of New Orleans, | 
Mobile, and the coast, with their fleet of yachts, have renewed last year’s 
aquatic sports. Their first regatta for July was the occasion of bringing 
together in a long race, many boats which were known to be “‘ some” ina 
short brush, but whose sailing qualities in a sixty mile race had never 
been tested. Each boat had its friends, and not a few. Their owners | 
saw no difference between sixteen and sixty miles, notwithstanding the 
obvious difficulties which might present themselves in so long a run. — 

Since last season many new boats, which for beauty of eonstruction, 
trim, rig, and sailing qualities, are not surpassed by apy yachts in the 
Union, have been added to the increasing list. Among them are the 
Roger Stewart, R. Rhodes, Mischief, Kate, Sea Serpent, Vision, Wave, 
Star, Mariposa, Doubloon, Stingaree, and others, whose gentlemanly 
owners are a surety that the sport will increase in character under their 
help. While the victors of the last season, with their pets, the Flirt, Un- 
dine, Pilgrim, Favorite, Hiern, Picayune, Yacht, &c., have resolved to 
obstinately contest each regatta, so the new ones, animated by a similar 
spirit, have hoisted the motto, ‘« never say fail.” ‘ 

No lovelier day could have been selected than the glorious Fourth, upon 
which to commence this labor of love, for such it is to many who are en- 
listed in it. The officers of the club having made arrangements to start. 
from the new Shell Road, all was bustle there. The positions of the boats | 
were fixed the night before, and the Mischief, R. Stewart and Kate, ar- 
riving late, had, therefore, to take a leeward stand. The wind was light, 
not a ruffle disturbed the vast sheet of water which, to the Rigoletta, lay | 
in their course. The vessels having been placed, all was ready, and a’ 
few moments after ten o’clock the gun fired, and away they went. The 
Sea Serpent having taken out her ballast before starting led the party ; 
the Mischief was second, Rhodes third, the Steward fourth, and thus they | 
continued, at times scarcely moving, until the Rigolets were at hand. | 
Here distance lent no enchantment to the view, for the Sea Serpent was 
creeping out of sight. Alas, you fast ones! speed does not always win. | 
No ballast and light weather stop not the Serpent. The Rigolets are 
reached, and nothing but the sails of the Sea Serpent can be seen by those | 
behind. But allis not fair that looks so. A change comes over the spirit 
of her dream. The sky suddenly turns from glorious brightness to sullen 
darkness. The wind also changes and comes out ahead. This is good | 
news for the Mischief, Rhodes, and Stewart. The Kate, too, is no sloth, 
and gallantly does she trim her sails to the awakening breeze. . The wind | 
freshens. Now, boys, make up! the gap is a long one, but may be les-' 
sened. Earnestly they go to work, the Mischief, Roger Stewart, Rhodes, 
and Kate, all ina heap. The Serpentis still ahead. But now Roger be- | 
gins to part company, and then Kate and Mischief. The Yacht hauls up) 
to windward. The others keep away, but night comes on, and so look | 
out for Pass Christian, where many wait the coming home. Nine o’clock | 
is at hand and the Mischief is at the wharf and safely moored. Three | 
minutes after the Roger Stewart is in, and now comes the bonny Kate, 
gallantly winning the prize she ran for. Then straggling in follow the) 
rest, not victors, but not disheartened. 

Official account of the Regatta at Pass Christian, July 4, 1850—dis- 
tance 55 miles. Starting from end of New Canal, Lake Ponchartrain, 
and running to wharf at Pass Christian. 
fired at quarter past 10 A. M. 


ORDER OF COMING IN AT PASS CHRISTIAN. 





The signal gun for starting was | 





H. M. 8. 
1. Mischief, Mobile...... Mobile Yacht Club....... 9 0 0 
2. R. Stewart, * ...cce J. O; Fetters. ..ccccscees 9 8 0 
8. Rhodes, N. O......... Robertson ........eeeeee 9 16 15 
4. Kate, Mobile......... Roger Stewart .......... 9 26 3 
5. Sea Serpent, N.O..... Robertson .......-..0++- 9 36 3 
6. Mariposa, ‘ ..... J. Sherman, July 5...... 122 0 
7. Wave, $6 cece FeO. Nixeme ccccccsccecs 140 0 
O Been, © on ceas MM gpeccstceenss IG D 
9. Stingaree, ‘“ ..... Stingaree Club.......... 3 32 0 
10. Neila, $6 weoee JM. Amelung.....seeseee 348 0 
li. Dowbloon,  ‘ ..... Robertaon....ccces en + 
12. Undine, “6 4eeee A. L. Saunders.......... 7.0 0 
13. Minnie, 6 ccoee Whitmey ..ccccccccccsvcs not placed. | 
Ist Class, § Roger Stewart, Ist prize, Silver Urn. 


¢ Mischief, 2d prize, pair Silver Goblets. 


, Kate, Ist prize, Silver Pitcher. 

2nd Class. ; Sea Serpent, 2d prize, pair Silver Goblets. 
Neila, 1st prize. 

3rd Class. ; Doubloon, 2d prize. 


Mobile Herald and Tribune, July 7. 








. The following is the report of the regatta at Pass Christian, which took 
place on the 9th July. It must have been unusually exciting from the 
short time intervening between the arrivals of the different boats. The 
boats composing the second class all came in withinseven minutes of each | 
other. 
Second Regatta S. Y. C., Pass Christian, July 9, 1850. 
Started 12 o’clock, 35 minutes. 


FIRST CLASS. as 
ORs x. cowknnte ne Deusen 4 05 03—Prize 
Oe EMS oie eeaveus-atewn a clase Pant ais mein 4 39 38 
3. Mariposs.....cccsccccccecs cooccre 4 47 50 
SB Se PERNOIRs 64 ssicbeconcosiaeseeswe 4 55 00 
5. Crocodile—did not come in. 

SEOOND CLASS 
De TE oo ake aieinicuaietiedce> aon « #42 35 
By I s vibbe. band ces émee eee .  . 

Bi IN a Disa eect wdnere eter wieata Mietaia.e ose 4 46 50 
4. Stingaree ....... ee ccesecccccccce - 4 48 50 

THIRD CLASS. 
2; DOO. io 600% 00% AMT 
EE re ee ere | 
Be i detach nducsodiewi ed tmiciniweae 5 35 00 


| 
The Sea Serpent ran in the regatta; the judges refusing to receive her | 
entry for the second class, as the committee appointed to measure all un- 
measured yachts reported her measurement as 28 feet 1} inches. Against 
this report the owner of the Sea Serpent entered a protest, and claimed | 
that she should run as a second class boat. The judges permitted her to. 
start, subject to the future action of the club. She came in at 4:37:03. | 
The second class prize was not awarded by the judges, but was referred | 
to the club for decision—the claimants being the Sea Serpent and the 
Undine. N. O. Picayune. | 





THE SALEM REGATTA, 
It will be seen by the following table, says the ‘‘ Register,” that the 
extreme time occupied by each boat is without regard to allowance for 


tonnage. 
FIRST CLASS YACHTS. 
NAME OF BOATS. TONS. TIME—H. M. 8. 
Bebe . Pearl, of BA: « 6éses ccicwcdesdé's 31 58-95ths ...... + 2B. 6 
“Effort, “ wea GED Co AR ae kao. de oa. eee 2 10 22 
“© Mystery, “ — cccvees cecccececees 45 81-95ths ........ 2 131 
** America, of Newburyport......... 30 10-95ths ........ 2 15 45 
SECOND CLASS YACHTS. 
‘© Neptune of Marblehead........... 10 27-95ths ........ 2 28 21 
‘« Paul Jones, of Salem.......-..+-.. 10 84-95ths ........ 8 08 51 
“ Alert, - cveveeteveere 21 65-95ths ........ 2 34 58 
‘* Excelsior, $6 eeccosscccoccs 16 GB-OGthS 2c cccce 2 21 54 
“Relief, i -eenaate seooeee 11 41-95ths ........ 2 36 59 
“+ Bigware Eddy,“ « ciscrcccedeses 11: 05-060bS i....00. 3 O11 
‘© Norma, $0. \Sebececcéccged ae SEPROERE cccccces BO ae 
** Factory Girl, of Newburyport..... 20 03-95ths ........ 2 20 28 


The Mystery’s nett gain on the Effort, allowing 30s. per ton, is 4 mi- 
nutes 26 seconds. Factory Girl over the Excelsior, allowing 40s. per 
ton, is 28 seconds. 


Dory Race.—Only two entered, both belong to Lynn, viz : 

J. Nesbitt, 88 minutes 44 seconds. 

W. C. Stone, 35 minutes 2 seconds. 

Prize $15—taken by Mr. J. Nesbitt—having beaten 1 min. 18 sec. 





_ The way Blitz paid the Porter.—We know of no travelling showman 
ig this country so deservedly popular as Signor Blitz, the Magician. He 
is at the head of his profession as a juggler and a ventriloquist, and of late 
has added a very pleasing performance in the exhibition of his learned 
Canaries. The control he has over these birds is truly wonderful. 

Blitz is a lover of fun. ee he is a man of most inflexible hones- 
ty, and pays his bills liberally and promptly, he likes to enjoy himself 
sometimes at another’s expense. On his arrival at the Weddell, the other 
day, ‘‘ Pat,” the ever-ready porter, not knowing exactly the kind of guest 
he was waiting upon, seized a large trunk of the Magi’s, and carried it 
up stairsto hisroom. Just as he laid the ponderous burthen on the floor 
am audible groan, like a man dying, seemed to issue from the trunk. Pat 





_ nearly so, with the expenses incurred. We never witnessed better accom- 


did not stop to receive his porterage, but made tracks down stairs and told 
the clerk he had better keep an eye upon that stranger in No. —, bad luck 


~ to him, as he believed that he had a man boxed up in his trunk ! 


Blitz took care before he left, to put it all right with Pat, lest the 
Irishman’s curse, ‘‘ bad luck to him,” might overcome his magic. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 





THE ELEVEN OF ENGLAND vs. TWENTY-TWO OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

From Sheffield the Eleven went to 8t. Ives, Hunts, and entered the 
field on Thursday week against a very weak Twenty-two. The Eleven 
having won the toss, the play commenced at about twelve o’clock in the 
presence of a large assemblage of spectators, who saw plenty of hitting; 
but the ground was not good enough to show much science. Lord Sand- 
wich is an excellent supporter of the game, and, as will be seen, was among 
the Twenty-two. His lordship batted extremely well the last innings, 
and saw six wickets fall before he succumbed. During the last two days 
of the match the rain repeatedly stopped the game, and also many from 
witnessing it. We are happy to say, however, that the spirited proprie- 
tor, Mr. Clarke, of the Golden Lion, managed to “ pull through,” or 


modation. Marquees, booths, &c., were erected all round the ground, in- 
cluding Lillywhite’s printing tent, from which was issued the score, with 
great promptness and correctness, as the match proceeded. 

The town crier having sounded his bell, the play immediately com- 
menced, Hillyer, and Wisden being the representatives of England. Hill- 
yer having scored a four, his timber was scattered by Mr. Pope. Parr 





and Wisden next became companions, and it was difficult to part them. 
The slashing hitting between so many fieldsmen was much applauded. 
Parr quickly passed his partner in the score, and, having marked 43, was - 
caught by the long-stop; his score consisted of three fours, three threes, 

one two, and the rest (very long hits) were singles. Box came, and Wis- 

den wasthen run out. He, however, contributed 41 to the total, obtain- 

ed in an admirable style. Mr. Felix joined Box; the latter commenced 

with a three, and the former with singles. Mr. Ulph, a very fair slow 

bowler, now went on, but for some time did Mr. Felix and Box play ad- 

mirably , repeatedly receiving loud applause from the numerous epecta- 

tors. Mr. Felix was at last beautifully caught by Mr. Jackson, an extra 
man on the on side, from Mr. Ulph, the slow bowler. This gentleman’s 
score comprised a four, athree,a two, &c. Martingell joined Box, and 

scored four twos and three singles. Guy also, with Box, batted admira- 

bly, and, having scored 23, was bowled by Pope. Clarke commenced with 

singles. Box was then very cleverly caught by Mr.Gardner, baving ob- 

tained 43 in his usual style of hitting ; his score comprised three fours, 

two threes, five twos, &c. Mr. Mynn joined Clarke the next morning, but 

only scored three singles; and Captain White, having scored four singles, 
was caught by anextra man. The total, including 36 byes, wide balls, 
&c., amounted to 248, being the largest innings the eleven ever made 
against twenty-two. 

About one o’clock the Twenty-two commenced their innings; but 
Clarke’s bowling proved too effective, and their wickets were consequent- 
ly lowered for the sum of 44. Alderton scored 8, including a four and a 
two. Mr. Fryer obtained five singles, and Payne a three and three sin- 
gles. Mr. Pope (a very fast bowler) scored a two andathree. In this in- 
nings nine wickets were lowered without scoring. 

The crier having again traversed the ground with his bell, the game 
commenced according to the rules—Huntingdonshire to follow their in- 
nings—and Mr. Mynn and Wisden started bowling. Mr. Pope played 
well for 9, and Mr. Payne was also well in, when Clarke took up the 
bowling at Mr. Mynn’s end, and from that time the wickets fell very ra- 
pidly. Mr. Payne scored 17, by a four, a three, four twos, &c. Wisden 
bowled admirably, as alsodid Clarke. Hillyer has not been well enough 
this year yet to show us his bowling; he is now, however, recovering, 
and we hope we may have the pleasure of again witnessing this ‘‘ Nonpa- 
reil of Kent” when in ‘‘ topping” condition. The fielding of Captain White 
also deserves marked praise. In fact the arrangement altogether through- 
out the match must not pass unnoticed. 

A large room was opened in the town in the evening, where between 
400 and 500 assembled, and a social evening was spent in health-drinking 
and singing. On the part of the Eleven, Wisden returned thanks in a 
very neat speech, but was obliged to mount on a form to allow himself to 
be seen by the large company present. The match terminated about five 
o'clock in favor of England, in one innings and154 runs. Eleven wickets 
were lowered in the second innings without scoring. Score: 


; ENGLAND. 

H. Hillyer, b. Pope..........+ eeeees ccccccscsccccccce 4 

SF. Wy FOR OME 5 nde wer cascenpasececssceveccesses @& 

T. Adams, c. W. Waldock, b. Hutt...... iuiiwtewwueetee 

G. Parr, c. Cornwell, b. Pope......seeseseees piskeweincwace: ae 

T. Box, c. Gardner, b. Ulph...... oS ccccrccess cvccccee 

N. Felix, Esq. c. Jackson, b. Ulph........... cee 

W. Martingell, b. Robinson ....... werereey TTT rere coos A 

J. Guy, b. Pope........ oo eovccecccscoscoces coccccccs 20 

W. Clarke, not out ....... Sieben amare Gaia. ae 

A. Mynn, Fsq., c. Payne, b. Ulph........cseeeees coee § 

Capt White, ¢. Bevin, b. Uleh .cccvcsccccotcasecscense & 

Byes 20 cccees evcccecccccccccccccccsscocccoccccce 14 

RAE COINS si0.60p eee Bece ass eed eae wane seees Tae 

Cd || Madea Meee Cnte a HAG ease seated OE 

WOM 6 dieavscdene patenoreiae aaratemaaa ae nmmsibe epee te 

ST. IVES. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

Pope, Esq., b. Hillyer.......00. 5 Db. Mymm .orccccccccccccccccee 9 
| R. Gardner, Faq., b. Clarke..... 8 bh. Wisdem.ccccsccccsccccccsees @ 
ees 1 Bees adess esmseberseace 
Ekins, Esq., c. Hillyer, b. Clarke 0 motout.......cceecceee sovees O 
J. Cornwell, c. Felix, b. Clarke. 8 c. Felix, b. Clarke ..........-. 1 
Hayward, b. Clarke........ vas: MP BEGAN eb eesineciniocscemase, Oo 
Pagne, Baq., d. Clavhe. ccccoees @ De Wii ccccvicvsesiccsiancs 
Bevin, Esq., b. Clarke.......... 2 6. and b. Clarke ....ccccesseee QO 
F. Fryer, Esq.,c.Felix, b. Hillyer 5 b.Clarke........ cccvcccccccce: 4 
Earl of Sandwich, b. Clarke .... O b. Wisdem.........cscccessecs 4 | 
Ulph, Eoq., ot. Box, bd. Clarke... 1 DB. WieStmscecccccccscccscscees 
W. Jackson, Heq., d. Clarke.... © b. CinkO.rccccccceccccpssecese @ 
Day, Esq., c. Adams, b. Clarke . 0 b. Wisden..i....eccccccseses O 
Beck, Esq., st. Box, b. Clarke... 0 Db. Wisdemscccccccccccccccecee 4 
E. Fryer, Esq., b. Clarke ....2.2 1 Db. Wisden..cocicccvesccscoese QO 
Alderton, c. Adams, b. Clarke.. 8 b. Wisden......cccccceseseses 1 
Robinson, hit we, b. Clarke..... 0 b. Wisden.....cceccccccccceee O 
Veasey, Esq., b. Clarke ........ 2 b. Wisden........ covccccccess O 
Hogg, c. and b. Hillyer......... 1 Db. Wisdom. .2...s5008 sccvccee O 
H. Waldock, c. Felix, b. Clarke. 0 c. White, b. Clarke............ 0 
Reynolds, Esq., not out..... sooo. O- G PORE, Weecctecaceaves, I 
Cornwell, c. Wisden, b. Hillyer. 0 c. Hillyer, b. Wisden.......... 2 
ByeBececccccvcecccccsovces DS Sdbete vestdersebcodoceseseess  & 
Leg byes...... eovsevcesees O sevccvecces svccdoes coscecceee L| 
WER MEME 6 60% 6 sin bo has we bateeowees GOS Ronse Cees. 
URES Kt ssabeeterowors on Ze GR 0 walS delet s.o utile seaesweisan (oe 


Bell’s Life in London, of June 23. 


PARIS vs. GUELPH. 

A most interesting, as well as one of the best contested and agreeably 
conducted matches at the noble game of Cricket that we ever witnessed 
in Canada, came off on the Guelph ground, on Tuesday last, between the 
Guelph and Paris Clubs; the weather was remarkably favorable for the 
sport, though the afternoon was rather sultry. The Guelph Club took 
the bat first, and after some hours superior batting, especially on the part 
of Mr. W. Thompson, and Dr. Liddle, who stood opposite to each other 
for more than an hour, the Guelph men were obliged to yield their wick- 
ets, after making 55 runs. The Paris Club then took the bat, and made 
the very creditable score of 90, Mr. Jarvis scoring 42 runs off his own 
bat in a most masterly style. As will be seen below, the Guelph Club 
only headed the score by 21 runs in the second innings which were made 
by the Paris Club with the loss of 8 wickets, the last ball being struck by 
Mr. Atkinson being a lost ball, which accounts for the appearance of the 
score at closing. The playing was excellent on both sides, but we must 
say that the fielding of the Paris Club, although ona ground very inferior 
to their own, was particularly good ; three or four excellent catches having 
been made during the game by Messrs. N. Bullock, 8. Bullock, Galston, 
and Mason. It will be remembered that the Paris Club left home before 
daylight, which was somewhat against them in this sultry weather ; never- 
theless they acquitted themselves ina manner which for patience and 
perseverance might well excite the envy of any clubin Canada. The 
match having terminated in favor of the Paris Club, by two wickets to 
go down, and they having been sumptuously entertained by their Guelph 
friends, who, like good cricketers, were delighted with the day’s play, 
and merely looked upon the result as a retribution for the victory won 





from the Paris Club last year by themselves. The Paris gentlemen re- 
turned home yesterday with feelings elated by their success, and highly 
gratified by the hospitable treatment they received by their Guelph friends 
who were well known as numbering in their club some of the best crick- 
eters in Canada. The score was as follows :— 


GUELPH. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

S. Dunbar, b. Galston......... DS Wy atic csccsescovasets 7 
J. Coulson, b. Galston......... 2 a sin ok cheek cine 
C. Buckland, b. Galston........ TR te ret SB 
28. Wiisett, TUN OUE.<. oc. c cs ccs ie RMSE Rc pe | 
F. Marcon, c. N. Bullock...... o | OS Weederdscccccekheeeuen > 
Jeum Witeom, BD. Lagtord.......° 1 6. GRbbMe ccecccdccccccccccee. 8 
W. Liddell, b. Luxford......... © DB. Wea cnccincnanesccccee 20 
Thompson, c. Mason........... FO POR Olle ac 5 ecceveccecececcad <a 
E. Thompson, c. W. Luxford.... 4 c. Bullock....cceecsccccccssee 5 
G. Merton, c. 8. Bullock....... Dias co aseanse ca sacc «cc. 
Wy ee PRT Mec scccccces BE OU, SU saat cctsasiiecscce, 

Byes..... cee eecececcceces B  nccccesceces Serre rrr we 9 

SNS aphoins tae ve Pearae OR. packs sccdaenenletaeunenn “a 20 

PARIS 
FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 

W. Scott, c. Jn. Wilson........ O b. Thompgon.......ceecseees 0 
T. Waring, b. Thompson....... 8 b. Thompson.......+++++- sooee 1 
W. Luxford, b. Thompson...... 0 b. E. Thompson..... eneseneces 3 
N. Bullock, c. Jn. Wilson...... 7 bd. EB. Thompeson....rcccsessees 2 
C. Jarvis, b. Thompson........ 42 b. Thompeson.....cscccscccccse 6 
H. M. Mason, b. Thompson..... 0 b. Thompson..........+ee000+- 1 
8. Bullock, c. Thompson....... DS PUR Cin ccccscsevevecetsweds,;, 1 
| J. Luxford, b. Thompson....... 5 
D. Galston, run out..... a CG; POO indskaccneiantcsvacesvaeue® 
T. Luxford, b. Buckland....... S. WORGER6 os. oc0esndsdosadamewadd-Je 
d . ATEIMNGON, MOE OWE, 00 ccciccce © BOL ORG cAdccaneaiwdencniee ius 4 

ByeS...ccecsccevees os A. © ami ctovaiase atelaie Muatevais aletein\ntess ei, 

TOMA, 4.6.00 ash rake asevotaake deere oe. waana pe paeeiaea eben oma tivew ai 5 


Paris (Canada) Star. 





Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL FACTS, 

‘*«The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture.” By 
Henry Stephens, assisted by John P. Norton.—No. 2 of the above named 
work is received fromS. C. Griggs & Co., who have it on sale. The work 
is a re-publication of ‘‘ Stephens’ Book of the Farm,” with alterations, 
additions, adaptations, and editorial notes. 

The present, as wellas the past number, is initiatory, and treats of the 
sciences most applicable to agriculture. Under this ie many general 
facts are stated which throw light upon phenomena of which the farmer 
is observer, and which he sometimes finds it difficult to comprehend. 

Clouds.—On the shape of clouds the writer says :— 

‘*T may remark as general prognostic, that when clouds attach them- 
selves to others, or to mountain tops, they give indications of rain. When 
they form and soon disappear, fair weather ensues. The ragged edges of 

_ clouds indicate a moist state of air; when much ragged, wind may be 
expected. When the edgesare well defined, the air isin a dry state; 
'when they are much rolled or tucked in, a discharge of electrical matter 
/may be looked for. It is always unwholesome weather when clouds of 
all denominations have undefined edges.” 

We find, also, the following observations on the size of clouds :— 

‘** Clouds are often of enormous size, 10 miles each way and 2 miles 
thick, containing 200 cubic miles of vapor ; but sometimes they are even 
ten times that size. The size of small clouds may be easily estimated by 
observing their shadows on the ground in clear breezy weather in sum- 
mer. These are usually cumuli scudding before a West wind. The sha- 
dows of larger clouds may be seen resting on the sides of mountain ranges 
or spread out upon the ocean. Messrs. Peytier and Hossard had favorable 
opportunities of ascertaining the sizes and height of clouds while prose- 
cuting the triangulation that was executed in the Pyrenees, in 1826. On 
the 29th of September, the two observers were so placed as to see at the 
same moment the two opposite surfaces of the same cloud, and its thick- 
ness was 1,458 feet ; next day it had increased to 2,786 feet.” 

Fogs.—Countries differ extremely in regard to fogs. This is observable 
by every person who has lived in more than one place. The reasons may 
have puzzled him. Stephens says :— 

‘In countries where the soil is moist and hot, thick and frequent fogs 
may be expected. Thisis the case in England, the coasts of which are 
washed by the sea at an elevated temperature. The same is more con- 
stantly the case with the polar seas of Newfoundland, where the gulf- 
stream, which comes from the S., has a higher temperature than that of 
air. 

‘« But fogs are not always formed from the vapor derived from the ground 
over which they are observed to exist. Vapor may be transported by 
winds to cold countries, and there converted into fog at a notable dis- 
tance from the place of itsorigin. The S. W. winds generally bring abun- 
dance of vapor into Germany, whilst the N. £. instantly precipitates the 
vapor radiated from the soil below.” 

Rain.—Allusion has heretofore been made in these columns to the fact 
that rain brings down substances from the air. Our author enlarges upon 
this point :— 

‘*]t almost always happens that rain brings down foreign matter from 
the air. It is known that the farina of plants has been carried as far as 
30 or 40 miles, and the ashes of volcanoes have been carried more than 
200 miles. We can conceive that when the magnitude of the particles of 
dry substances is so reduced as to render them incapable of falling in any 
given velocity, that their descent may be overcome by a very slight cur- 
rent of air. 

‘* Gaseous, as well as vegetable and mineral matters, are brought by rain 
from the atmosphere. Nitrogen and hydrogen, in the form of ammonia 
and carbonic acid—the two last forming the most essential elements in 
the food of plants—are brought down by rain. 

*«« The nitrogen of putrified animals,’ says Liebig, ‘ is contained in the 
atmosphere as ammonia, in a state of gas, which is capable of entering 
into combination with carbonic acid, and of forming a volatile salt. Am- 
monia, in its gaseous form, as well as all its volatile compounds, is of ex- 
treme solubility in water. Ammonia, therefore, cannot remain long in 
the atmosphere, as every shower of rain must effect its condensation, and 
convey it to the surface of the earth. Hence, also, rain-water must at all 
times contain ammonia, though not always in equal quantity. It must 
contain more in Summer than in Spring or Winter, because the intervals 
of time between the showers are in Summer greater; and when several 
wet days occur, the rain of the first must contain more of it than that of 
the second. The rain of a thunder storm, after a long protracted drought, 
ought for this reason to contain the greatest quantity conveyed to the 
earth at one time.’ 

‘* Snow water yields ammonia as well as rain-water, and the snow which 
is next the ground, and which fell first, yields more than what lies above 
| it. The ammonia contained in snow and rain water possesses a smell of 
perspiration and putrifying matter—a fact which leaves no doubt of its 
origin ; for the ammonia received from the atmosphere by rain and other 
causes, is as constantly replaced by putrefaction of vegetable and other 
matters. A certain portion of that which falls with the rain evaporates 
again with the water; but another portion is, we suppose, taken up by the 
roots of plants, and, entering into new combinations in the different or- 
gans of assimilation, produces, by the action of these and certain other 
conditions, albumen, gluten, &c.” 

Signs of Rain.—Of these every farmer knows something, but the 
most infallible of them all is the feeling of the atmosphere itself. This 
cannot be described, but no man is insensible to it. 

When the cattle snuff the air and gather together in a corner of a field 
with their heads to leeward, or take shelter in the sheds—when sheep 
leave their pastures with reluctance—when goats go to sheltered spots 
—when asses bray frequently and shake their ears—when dogs lie much 
about the fire side and appear drowsy—when cats turn their backs to the 
fire and wash their faces—when pigs cover themselves more than usual 
in litter—when cocks crow at unusual hours and flap their wings much— 
when hens chaunt—when ducks and geese are unusually clamorous— 
when pigeons wash themselves—when peacocks squall loudly from trees 
—when the guinea-fowl makes an incessant grating clamor—when spar- 
rows chirp loudly and clamorously congregate on the ground or in the 
hedge—when swallows fly low, and skim their wings, on account of flies 
upon which they feed having descended towards the ground—when the 
carrion-crow croaks solitarily—when water wild-fowl dipand wash un- 
usually—when moles throw up hills more industriously than usual— 
when toads creep out in numbers—when frogs croak—when bats squeak 
and enter houses—when singing birds take shelter—when the robin ap- 
proaches nearest the dwellings of man—when tame swans fly against the 
wind—when bees leave their hives with caution, and fly only short dis- 








tances—when ants carry their eggs busily—when flies bite severely, and 
become troublesome in numbers—when earth worms appear on the surface 
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of the ground and crawl about—and when the larger sorts of snails ap- 
ear.” 

r Signs of Wind.—Perhaps our readers have not had opportunity to ob- 

serve all the above signs. Those which mark the approach of wind are 

very,similar and our author does not give us any rule to distinguish be- 

tween the two classes of signs. Sas 

“<The approach of high wind may be anticipated from these general 
prognostics :—when cattle appear frisky, and toss their heads and jump | 
—when sheep leap and play, boxing each other—when pigs squeal, and 
carry straw in their mouths—when the cat scratches a tree or post—when 
geese attempt to fly, and distend and flap their wings—when pigeons clap 
their wings smartly behind their backs in fiying—when crows mount in 
the air and perform somersets, making at the time a garrulous noise— 
when swallows fly one side of trees, because the flies take the leeward 
side for safety against the wind—when magpies collect in companies, and 
set up a chattering noise.” : 

These are general indications of a storm:—‘‘ Whena missel thrush 
( Turdus viscivorus) sings loud and long, on which account this bird has 
received the name of storm-cock—when sea-gulls eome in flocks on land, 
and make a noise about the coast—and when the porpoise (Phocena com- 
munis) comes near the shore in large numbers.” 

Foretelling the Weather.—Though one of the most interesting sub- 
jects connected with the economy of our globe, and its use and comfort 
to man, this is one of the most difficult subjects that can engage his in- 
quiry. One reason of this is the vast number of elements that have to 
be studied and taken into account; the different laws which each of these 
obey ; the indeterminable nature of many of them; and the modifying in- 
fluences which they have upon each other in their joint working. Thus, 
the daily and seasonal motions of the earth, and the action of the sun 
and moon; the reciprocating movements of the hemispheres—those of sea 
and land, of plain, or valley and mountain, and of surfaces covered with 
vegetation of different characters—are all causes of the weather ; but in 
most instances, particularly in such variable climates as present them- 
selves about the middle latitudes of the quadrant, and near the shores of 
the sea—more especially in small countries surrounded by it—these 
causes are so blended with each other, that it is impossible so to analyse 
the result as to assign to each of them its due state in bringing about 
the particular weather of any day, any week, or any period, longer or 
shorter. 











THE DORKING FOWL, 

It is to be doubted if any one could form any intelligible idea of the 
form and fashion of Dorking Fowls, from the various cuts shown of them 
from time to time in books and the agricultural papers. No two are alike 
either in feature or manner. The Dorking fowl took its origin in a town 
called Dorking, in the county of Surrey, England., They have been cele- 
brated in the United States only about eight years; and are not very 
generally spread as yet over the country. They are getting to be plenty 
about Boston and New York; at least in their crosses. Browne (in his 
** American Poultry Yard”) dwells on their virtues as follows :— 

They are larger bodied, and of better proportions, according to their 
size, than any other variety I have yet seen, their bodies being long, 
plump, and well-fieshed: and the breeder as well as the housewife, gene- 
rally beholds with delight their short legs, full, broad breasts, little waste 
in offal, and the large quantity of good profitable flesh, the flavor and ap- 
pearance of which is inferior to none. 

The cocks are magnificent. The most gorgeous hues are frequently la- 
vished upon them, which their large size and peculiarly square built forms 
display to great advantage. The original Dorkings are said to have been 
white, but such are now seldom to be seen. During all my rambles in 
various parts of the country, only on one or two occasions did I meet with 
pure white birds. In all, however, as faras my knowledge extended, 
when pure blooded, more or less white prevailed ; but the cloudings and 
markings of the plumage were unlimited. Many were marked with bands, 
or bars, of ashy-grey, running into each other at their paler margins. 
Some had the hackles of the neck white, with a tinge of yellow, and the 
body of a darker or brownish red, intermixed irregularly with white ; 
while others were beautifully variegated with white, black, green, and 
brown, or were nearly uniform in their shades from a light cream color 
to almost black. 

Both the cocks and the hens are usually short-legged, thickly feathered, 
having fine, delicate heads, with single, double, or large, flat, rose-like 
combs, which, when they are in high health, adds very much to their ap- 
pearance, particularly if seen in the bright rays of the sun. Their legs 
are invariably white, or flesh-colored, each often armed with one or more 
toe-like claws; and instead of four toes to each foot, a fifth one protrudes 
from the same root as the heel toe in the common varieties, which is gene- 
rally regarded as a distinguishing mark of the breed. 

The weight of the Dorkings at maturity varies from five to eight pounds, 
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A Remarkable Man, and a Remarkable Family.—There is now in 
Toledo a man measuring in height 7 feet 4 inches, and weighing usually 
314 pounds. He is a native of Switzerland, and served as a private in 
one of the Roman Legions during the late Roman insurrection. His fa- 
mily at home consists of his parents, three brothers, and three sisters, 


vit of the ‘Cues, 


| whose average height is nearly 7 feet. 


POD” Cin. cWeees eee ndes 
PROG sc nshawccualee te ods 
Oldest Brother............ 
2 brothers, one...ccccces 

the other.......... 
Oldest sister........cccece 
2 GAStOKS,. ONE .0.0s cecsesce 

SO: GODOT cvs a vdeen 
pO EE ee ae 


53 years. 5ft. 10in. in height 
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54 
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Toledo Republican. 

The Last Stage of All.—The following anecdote of a once popular fa- 
vorite of the theatrical world is related by the London correspondent of 
the European Times : 

‘* An incident, strange and somewhat melancholy in its character, will 
bring these hasty jottings to a close. The scene is the old Hummuns Ho- 
tel, Covent Garden. Time about midnight. The capacious coffee-house 
which has been occupied by numerous parties reading the journals or dis- 
cussing more substantial enjoyments, is fast thinning, and the writer of 
this, finding himself vis a vis with an elderly gentleman who has been 
studying the contents of an evening paper, put the interrogatory, ‘‘ Any 
news to night, sir?” Noanswer. In alouder key, ‘‘ Any news, sir?” 
Not amuscle moves. Still louder, ‘*‘ Any news this evening, sir?’ All 
as quiet as the grave. The hope of an interchange of sentiment or the 
acquisition of information in that quarter was clearly out of the question. 
The old gentleman continued to read on, and having finished his last glass 
of port, rose leisurely, and left the room. 

*‘The gentleman you have been addressing,” said the waiter, ‘‘ is deaf 
—deaf as a post. He can’t hear—can’t hold any conversation. The great- 
er part of his time he passes in this house.” ‘* You know him, then—pray 
whois he?” ‘{ A great man in his day, sir,’’ was the rejoinder of the at- 
tendant. ‘‘ You must have heard of him—perhaps seen him. His name 
is Charles Kemble !” 

‘* The last of the Kembles deaf, and unable to enjoy the world in which 
he moves about! But he cannot forget the scenes of his former glory, as 
the departed are said to hover about the favored spots which knew them 
in the flesh. Heappears in the enjdyment of excellent health—strong, 
ruddy, and walks with firmness. His age does not seem to exceed sixty- 
three or four, but he is within a year of eighty!” 


How they Live in California.—Mr. Buffun in his ‘‘ Six months in the 
Gold mines” gives the following account of a cheap breakfast :— 

‘“*We ate and drank,” says he, ‘‘ with great gusto, and when we had 
concluded our repast called forthe bill. It was such a curiosity in the 
annals of a retail grocery business that I preserved it, and here are the 
items. It may remind some of Falstaff’s famous bill for bread and sack :— 

One beck OF GRPEEIED .nccccccccscccvccccccesesseyy Ge Oe ©" 
One pound of hard bread.......c..seceeeeeeeceees 200 
One pound of butter ....ccccccececceeccerceceseee 6 00 
A half-pound of cheese.........ssececcceccecesese 38 00 
Two bottles of ale .....seseceeeeees 16 00 


“TDAH AM Hay 
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A farmer should never be so immersed in political matters as to forget 
to sow his wheat, dig his potatoes, and bank up his cellar, nor should he 
be so attentive to them as to remain ignorant of those great questions of 
national and state policy which will always agitate more or less a free 
people. 
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AMERICAN TURF REGISTER, 
AND RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1849. 
HIS work is now published, and will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
and Canada, for One Dollar. 

The work contains Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the United States and 
Canada during the past year, with Alphabetical Lists of the Winning Horses, and copi- 
ous Indexes. 

Orders for the above to be addressed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher of the “ Spirit of the Times,’’ N. York. 


A PACING CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD, 
JAMES K. POLK EXCEPTED. 

E, the subscribers, agree to pace a Sweepstakes Race, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. in har- 

ness, over the Metairie Course, near the city of New Orleans, in 10 days after the 
Regular Fall Race Meeting over that Course, according to the Rules of the New Orleans 
Trotting and Pacing Club, almost synonimous with the Rules of the N. York Club. 
Drivers to weigh 145lbs.. $500 entrance, $250 forfeit, $50 declaration. Money to be de 
posited in the hands of Chas. M. Waterman, President of the N. Orleans Trotting and 
Pacing Club, to name and close Ist of Noy., 1850. 








and full-grown capons have been known to weigh ten or twelve. Their 
eggs are usually of a clear white, but sometimes of an ashy grey color, | 
rather large in size, very much rounded at both ends, and of an excellent 
flavor. The hens are not “ everlasting layers,” though they produce eggs 
in reasonable abundance, but at due or convenient intervals they manifest 
a desire to sit, in which they often most strenuously persevere. In this 
respect, they are steady and good mothers when the little ones appear. 
They are better adapted than any other fowl to hatch super-abundant 
turkey’s eggs. Their size and bulk enable them to afford warmth and 
shelter to the turkey poults for a long time. For the same reason, spare 
goose eggs may be safely entrusted totheir motherly care. Their young, 
in this country, have thus far proved very hardy and easy to rear. The 
chicks are generally brownish yellow, with a broad brown stripe down the 
middle of the back, and a narrow one on each side. 

Although pure bred Dorkings are still deservedly in high repute, a cross 
is generally regarded more profitable than the true breed. A showy, en- 
ergetic game cock, with Dorking hens, produces chickens in size and beau- 
ty little inferior to their maternal parentage, and more robust. This race 
has the peculiarity of having a supernumerary toe on each foot, and, as 
has already been said, often one or more toe-like protrusions above their 
heels resembling claws. These characteristics always disappear with the | 
first or second cross ; and as they are points that can well be spared with- 
out any disadvantage, it is now a common practice, in England, thus to 
breed them off. The first cross produces a fine bird, which is large, though 
less prolific ; but if the mongrel progeny be crossed with each other, they | 
soon dwindle to nothing. Therefore, one has no further guarantee of the | 
cross breed being good further than the first result. 

The Dorking breed, more or less crossed, or at least a race nearly al- | 
lied to them, is to be found in Sussex, England, the bodies of which are 
more elongated than in the Dorkings, and many of them have five toes. | 
They are represented as very fine, and worthy of a trial in the United | 
States. The ‘Old Sussex,” or Kent variety, is closely related to these, | 
if not absolutely identical. 





Feline Affection.—A few weeks since, a family came from Leeds and | 
took up their residence in Northumberland street, Huddersfield. Among 
other favorite animals and treasures brought to their new home, was a | 
cat, which having been carefully secured in a basket, was safely lodged | 
in her new habitation. Poor puss had, in secrecy, a few days before 
leaving Leeds, given birth to a number of kittens, and, to the surprise | 
of all, after — absent from this town a day or two, she made her ap- 
epee at Huddersfield with one of her kittens in her mouth, which she 

ad —— a distance of sixteen miles without its sustaining the least 
injury. aving lodged this pledge of her affections in its new home, puss 
again took her departure, but was not so successful in her second as in 
her first attempt. She reached Leeds in safety and brought away another 
of her charge, but is supposed to have become exhausted by these re- 
ated journeys, for, a few days since, the old cat and her offspring were 
ound dead, side by side, in Bradley wood, near Huddersfield, without 
any marks of violence on either of them, leaving no doubt thatdeath was 
caused by over-exertion. Huddersfield (England) Chronicle. 


Lord Brougham in a French Court.—The Paris correspondent of the 
‘«‘ Journal of Commerce” writes as follows respecting this distinguished 
individual :— 

“* We learn from Cannes (South of France), where his castle is situated, 
that some of his legal rights having been contested, he appeared in per- 
son before civil court, to plead his cause in the French language. ‘The 
Cicero of England,’ says the letter, ‘ had a brilliant audience, and shone 
by his vivacity, ability, professional skill, and the elegance of his French 
style. He electrified his hearers; the lawyers, judges, and visitors, in- 
cluding all the fashionable British at and near Cannes, crowded about him 
when he had done, to offer their congratulation and homage. The luck of 
Witnessing such a display of powers is rare for a provincial court. The 
noble Lor astonished. the Bench and Bar, particularly by the grand dis- 
sertation into which he launched, on the nature and sacred rights of pro- 
perty. All this is so exactly the ex-Chancellor. May he live a thousand 

ears, and certainly he will never reach the age at which ordinary men, 

ike ourselves, live only to recollect what has happened, and to learn what 
happens—how the world goes. He will never cease while he breathes to 
be a spoke in the wheel, everywhere.’ ” 


The first fault that a man commits is to take theories for experience ; 
the second to consider his own experience as that of all. 





| one winner, and Grey Medoc but two, their get will not be objected to. 


All communications to be addressed to CHARLES M. WATERMAN, President. 
Hiram Kino, S. M. Reep. 
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PHARSALIA COURSE, NATCHEZ, MISS. 
FPNHE Jockey Club Races, over this Course, will commence on Wednesday, the 6th of 
November next, and continue throughout the week. 

We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Pharsalia Course, near 
Natchez, Miss.. agreeably to the rules of said Course, free for all ages, Four mile heats, 
carrying one hundred pounds weight each. Subscription One Thousand Dollars—Five 
Hundred Dollars forfeit Three or more to make a race—to name and close on the first 
of August, 1850. To be runon the Tuesday preceding the regular Fall meeting, over 
said Course. Noninations in this Stake to be addressed to John B. Pryor. 

Natchez, March 28, 1850. P. Lanerton. 

We, the undersigned. agree to run a Post Stake, for all ages, over the Pharsalia Course, 
near Natchez, Miss., for Five Hundred Dollars each, p. p., on the Monday preceding the 
Fall races, agreeably to the rules of that Course—to close on the first day of August next. 
Four mile heats. ‘Three or more to make a race. Nominations to be sent to John B. 
Pryor, Natchez. P. Laneton. 

Natchez, March 28, 1850. A. L. BinGaman. 


We. the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Pharsalia Course, near 
Natchez, Miss.. on the Saturday preceding the regular Fall meeting, for three year olds, 
Mile heats. Three or more to make a race. Subscription Three Hundred Dollars—One 
Hundred Dollars forfeit. To name and close on the first day of August next. To be run 
agreeably to the rules of the above Course. Nominations to be sent to John B. Pryor, 
Natchez. A. L. Bincaman. 

Natchez, March 28, 1850. 

Produce Stake for 1854.—We, the subscribers, agree to run a Produce Swecpstakes race 
over the Pharsalia Course, near Natchez, on the second Thursday in November, 1854. with 
colts and fillies, then three years old, according to the rules of the Adams County (Missis- 
sippi) Jockey Club, Two mile heats. Subscription Five Hundred Dollars, half forfeit— 
three or more subscribers to make a race. Each subscriber to name three mares, and to 
pay no forfeit if he starts the produce of either. To name andclose on the 1st of January, 
1851. Nominations must be addressed to John B. Pryor, Natchez, Miss. 

Natchez, April 28, 1850. 

Stallion Stake for 1854.—We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes race, Mile 
heats ; Five Hundred Dollars subscription, half forfeit—the proprietor of the Course (Mr. 
John B. Pryor.) to give a Gold Cup of the value of Two Hundred Dollars to the winner— 
over the Pharsalia Course, near Natchez, according to the rules of the Adams County 
(Mississippi) Jockey Club, on the second Tuesday in November, 1854, with colts and fillies, 
then three years old, being the get of untried stallions in 1850, Three or more subscribers 
tomake a race—to name and close on the Ist of August, 1850. Neminations to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pryor, at Natchez, Miss. 

N.B. An untried stallion is one that has never got a winner. Ruffin having got but 
W. J. Minor 


{my 25-t 1st au 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL SWEEPSTAKES. 
T. CHARLES HOTEL SWEEPSTAKES, for all ages ; subscription $300 each, $100 for- 
feit ; Two mile heats. Three or more to fill the stake—to name and close on or before 
the first of August. To be run on the Saturday previous to the Fall Meeting, over the 
Metairie Course. 
The proprietors of the St. Charles Hotel give a Tea Service of the value of $300 to the 
winner, provided two horses start in the race. The second horse in the race will receive 
$300 from the stake. 
Nominations to be addressed to R, TEN BROECK, N. O. 


FINE ARTS. 
TALBOTYPES AND DAGUERREOTYPES. 
TS subscribers having purchased the National Miniature Gallery. 247 Broadway, 
(late E, White’s,) are prepared to take Talbotype Portraits, of all sizes, up to the 
size of life. The fidelity of likenesses, and the beautiful finish of these pictures, gain 
them greater popularity every — Daguerreotypes taken in the most apprpved style. 

The public are respectfully invited to examine specimens at our establishment, 247 
Broadway, [je 29-t.f.] HITE, LANGENHEIM & FANSHAW. 

THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 
At the regular annual meeting of the Club. held at the Florence Hotel, on Monday 
. evening, May 18th, 1850, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year :— 

Henry Tomes, Esq., President ; address, No. 6 Maiden Lane. 

E. J. Brown, Esq., Vice-President ; address, No. 71 Wall St. 

Wm. A. Van Duzer, Esq., Secretary ; address, No. 156 Broadway. 

. THomas Bonn, Esq., Treasurer ; address, No. 4 Liberty Place. 

Ten Dollars Reward will be paid to any person who will give such information to either 
of the officers of the Club, as will procure the conviction of any person, who shall have 
been guilty of a violation of the Game Laws of the City ard County of New York. 

[je 29-ly 


names the get of Voucher. 
Natchez, April 28, 1850. 





{my 4 








July 27. 


FINE DOUBLE BARREL GUNS. 
FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
ALL the attention of Sportsmen, as well as Dealers, to their stock of Guns, compris- 
ing, besides their own, the following celebrated makers: G. & J. Deane, Manton. 
Jones, Richards, Stevens, Mortimer. and Moor, together with a large and complete as- 
sortment of the latest and most approved patterns of Shot Belts and Pouches, Powder 
and Drinking Flasks. 
Gun Wadding of all kinds, Eley’s, R. Walker’s, Starkey’s, Cox’s, Wesley Richards’, 
&c., &c. Percussion Caps. 
Sole agents for Eley’s Patent Wire and universal Shot Cartridges. 
Hunting and sportsmen’s knives in the greatest variety. Travelling Shaving and 
Dressing Cases. 
Ali of which they offer for sale on the most favorable terms, at No.6 Maiden Lane. 
ie 


29-ly 
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THE PHC5NIX. 
THOMAS DENT, 69 MAIN STREET, 
THREE DOORS FROM YORK STREET, BYOOKLYN, 
BESS to inform his friends and the public. that he has removed to the above spacious 
and convenient house, where he can at all hours serve up, at the shortest notice. Steaks, 

Chops, Rarebits, Grilled Bacon, Boiled and Poached Eggs, &c., until 12 o’clock at night. 
Also, good Beds, in single or double rooms, with Breakfast or Supper. Private Rooms 
for Dinner or Supper Parties. Superior Wines and Spirits, Barclay’s and Guinness’ 
London and Dublin Brown Stout, Muir and Younger’s Edinburgh Pale Ale. Johnson’s 
celebrated XX Ale, on draught; also, Old Ale, brewed in 1846. 

One trial will prove the fact that there is not a more convenient, comfortable, or re- 
spectable house in the city of Brooklyn. 

4ae~ Bell’s Life in London, Era, Mlustrated News, Puuch, New York Spirit of the 
Times, Herald, Express, Atlas, Mercury, Dispatch, Brooklyn Advertiser, and Freeman, 
always on file. {iy 6] THOMAS DENT. 


BILLIARD SALOON. 
GRAND STREET HALL. 
HARLES SIBERY, 127 Grand St., having opened the above Hall, and fitted it up 
with everything for the comfort and convenience of Billiard players, begs to solicit 
the support of his friends and the public, assuring them that nothing shall be wanting on 
his part toinsure satisfaction. [je 8-t.f 


EZRA M. STRATTON, .. 

Ere and Light Carriage Manufacturer, No. 108 Elizabeth St. (near Grand). New 

York, has on hand, and is constantly manufacturing light wagons and carriages of 
various descriptions, in the most durable and fashionable manner. The advertiser thinks 
that by giving his personal attention to every carriage constructed in his establishment, 
and his many years experience in the business, he will be enabled to give perfect satis- 
faction to any order he may receive, either from city or country. Carriages repaired with 
care and promptitude, on the most reasonable terms. Custom solicited. [my 25-6m* 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
big ti Sy of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by R. B. 
FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. 16 Facey, Street. 
Feb 10-ly 














ENGLISH GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton St., New York, has on hand but a few kegs of Curtis & 
e Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder, in canisters. Sportsmen will do well to 
give their orders immediately. [je 8 


SITUATION WANTED. 
HE advertiser, who has just arrived from England, having had considerable experi- 
ence in agricultural pursuits, on the most improved principles, and who is also con- 
versant with accounts, wishes to obtain a situation as overseer or manager of a farm fora 
gentleman, or to make himself useful in any other responsible situation. Highly re- 
spectable city references can be given. Address 
je 8) C. L. H., care of Mr. Stephens, 109 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
customers. C. A. ABEL 
Jy 1-1ly] 








CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
F. A. HINRICH’S, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
e complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps 
ete. Also fine gentlemen and ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in that line, 
together with a well assorted stock of Fancy articles, fine glass ware, French porcelaine 
toys. etc. {ap 27 
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JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 


CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages. of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. 
ro Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
patch. 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
pgp FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
censtantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 
patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, 
France, Canada, and throughout the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and onthe most 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. City. 
April 7-tf.} 








LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
ADE to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles. and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 

W. F. DUSENBURY, 

WM.J.VAN DUSER. 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with neatness, 

and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. {Jy 31 


MRS. J. HASLEM, 
LATE OF PHILADELPRHIA, 
AS constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gowns, 
hosiery, gloves, cravats, stocks, and fancy goods. 
Also, linen for ladies and gentlemen, made to order. 
No. 23 NORTH FOURTH STREET. 
One door below Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Mo. 
: (Mr 23-3m 








BATTERY. 
M. BAYARD would respectfully inform the public that he has removed from 
« Nos.J1 and 13, to No. 8 State Street. formerly the residence of the late James Wat- 
son, Esq. {je 1-3m 





FOR SALE, 
HE Yacht * Undine,” sloop rigged, built this spring. 45 feet long, 18 feet beam, 4 fees 
draft, 23 tons measurement. She is built of live o4k, in the most substantial and 
perfect manner ; copper fastened, well furnished, and ready for immediate use. Apply to 
jy 13) ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, 35 Wall St. 


YACHT FOR SALE. 
HE Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged, copper fastened, one year old, and registers 106 
tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
in every respect. For further particulars apply to 
Dee 15] 





OSCAR COLES, 91 West St. 


YOUNG & LEAVITT, 
No. 19 MAIDEN LANE, 
IMPORTERS, 
HAE on hand a large assortment of fine English Double and Single Guns, and 
English Belt Pistols. 

Colt’s Patent Revolving Pistols. 

Allen’s do. do. do. 

Bacon’s do. do. 





do. 
GUNNING IMPLEMENTS. 

Starkey’s, Ely’s. R. Walker’s, and Cox’s Percussion Caps. 

G. D. Percussion Caps, 1-5 and 1-10 boxes, by the case. 

Hawksley’s copper Powder and Dram Flasks. 

Powder Horns, Shot Pouches, and Shot Belts. 

Also a fine assortment of German Guns, to which they invite the attention of the 
trade. {je 1-t.f 


DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
practising successfully on the different diseases. incidental to that noble animal, the 
Horse, at his old establishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 131 Christie Street, 

between Broome and Delancy Sts.. New York. ; 

Dr. Williams, in thanking his numerous friends for their kind patronage duringsa peri- 
od of twenty-two years in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 
begs a continuance of their favors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 
ness, favors neither party. 

HIS CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
for Curbs, Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Scratches, Scalds, 
Fresh Cuts, Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
tention of all who have horses. 

The Proprietor of this Embrocation, will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
above complaints of the Horse, it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
for so many years with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
ry Surgeon, its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. 

Directions.—Stiffness of Joints, Dislocations, Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &o. 
—Bathe the parts affected very freely twice a day. In Sprains, Stiffness of Joints, and 
Dislocations, hand rub well before and after application of the lotion. 

PRICE 66 CENTS PLR BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 

8a Blood and Bone Spavins, Ring Bones, Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 
operation, at Dr. Williams’s Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 
Golden Horse. P 

N. B. The owners of Horses and the Public in general. are invited to call and examine 
for themselves. Mr 23-ly 
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DEER FOR SALB, 


A BEAUTIFUL animal, imported from the coast of Africa, is very tame, about a year 
old, and very suitable for a gentleman’s country seat. 
Apply at Albert’s Shades, 152 Cherry St. 


BAGATELLE TABLE FOR SALE. 


iis in perfect order, covered with Billiard table cloth, new set of balls, with all appur- 
nances, 


Apply at Albert’s Shades, No 152 Cherry St., between Catherine and Market. [je 29 


[je 29 





‘Broadway—Liniments, 


NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 
D5 WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 
daily, from 10 till 3 o’clock, as to the soundness of ,horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and dogs ; also, respecting the insurance of stock against death by disease or 
accident. 
Every description of Vetotpaey setian may be had at the Veterinary Depot, 480 
Lotions, blisters, balls of ares, Seg, Condition Powders, 
superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore. [Oct 13 

















1850. 





_ The Spirit of the Cimes. 














RE 
STALLIONS FOR 1850. 


M@y~ Notices like the following (never exceeding three lines.) will be inserted during the season 
for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail, (to the ameunt of 
Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. 











CASSIUS M. CLAY. trotting stallion, by Henry Clay, out of John Anderson’s dam—at 
the stable of JOHN I. SNEDECOR, near the Union Course, L. I., at $25. 


MABGRAVE, Imp.. by Muley, dam by Election. will stand near Selma, Ala., at $30 cash 
the season. or $35 payable the Ist of November next—mares will be well fed at $6 per 
month. JOHN CLARK. 

T. B. GOLDSBY. 


STATE OF MAINE, trotting stallion—at Mr. SHAW’S stables, near the Union Course, 
L. L., at $25. 


ST. LAWRENCE, trotting stallion—at Rochester, N. Y., at the stables of H. N. SHAW, 
Main St., at $25, payable in advance. 


WAGNER will stand this season, commencing the Ist of March, at the Association Race 
Course, Lexington, Ky.. under the immediate charge of the subscriber, at $50 the sea- 
son. Good pasturage for mares from a distance gratis, and grain fed, if desired, on 
the usual terms. JOSEPH WINGATE. 
































TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, a 
MPORTER AND MANUFACTURER of. and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 


of 
GUNS. PISTOLS, - 
Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention of 
Sportsmen and Dealers to his assortment of goods. hoping to merit from all, who favor him 
with patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the following highly complimentary 
notices of his establishment : 

Extract from ‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distinguished author, 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. ; 

‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples, powder, wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway. will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can goastray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting.’ by the Hon: W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
correspondent of that paper. 

‘ All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served, and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 
Hh on hand a quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
decease. 

These guns are well known for their extraordinary good target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst.the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c., and will 
besoldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufac- 
turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. [Mr 16-6m 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST., 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
in general. 
N.B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; eld guns made over, to 











look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- 
ble terms. [May 16-ly_ 





DOGS FOR SALE. 

OR sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- | 

hounds, King Charles Spaniels. Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers | 
and Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 

P.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and lest in the U. S., the price of 
which is $100. Apply to } 
WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. | 
Ba The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. (Mr7 | 


ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE. LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH 
ANUFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only,) cheaper than 
any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 
Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c., &c. 
All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. {Mr 24-ly 








FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 
AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle. of their own 
importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. 8S. 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Waiker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps. and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R Hemming 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. {Mr 18-6m 


MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 

AVE opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 

thony St., a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 

and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 

about the 12th of November. twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished 
for private parties. 
The whole premises, eovering nearlyfour hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer | 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to | 

breakfast, dine, or sup. [Nov 3 








BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE. | 
HE Subscriber offers for sale his valuable property, situated on Long Island Sound, in | 
the town of Mamaroneck, Westchester County. The farm contains 330 acres of ex- | 
cellent land, having a large front on the Sound, and divided into several parcels of from 
20 to 75 acres each, affording very desirable sites for country dwellings, with a splendid | 
view of the Sound, and facilities for fishing, boating, bathing, &c., unsurpassed, The land | 
is well wooded, and under good cultivation, lying between the farms of Bishop Delancey 
and E. K. Collins, Esq., 20 miles from New York, and half a mile from the depot of the New 
Haven Railroad, by which communication is had with the city in one hour, four times a 
day. There is no place, that can be purchased on the Sound, that possesses equal requi- 
sites for a beautiful and convenient residence. The whole ora part will be sold on mo- 
derate terms, if early application is made to 
ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, Auctioneers, 35 Wall St., or to 
Mr 30] JOHN J. MONELL, Newburg. THOS. J. DELANCY 


E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 
EGS to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of | 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also,every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 
such as are generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 
Bulbous Roots. 

E. J. T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 
tion of seeds and plants from London, haying made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- 
wood, of London. 

N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &c., &c. [Nov3 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail. at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen, for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement, and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains, 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watehes warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks, 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 
prices. G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 

Dec 4] 51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 


DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins. 

aay Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, ettended to as promptly as if given 

im person. [Oct 6-ly 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 


PAINTER. 
251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 
OATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
rings, pencil cases, keys, &c.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
thysts, Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms found 
and painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, andforwarded to any part of the United 
tates or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with urwards of 200,000 names. 














[June 13 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREDT, N. Y. 
Ta new and beautiful miniature hotel. expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
4 families, situated in Murray Street, within 10 yards of Broadway. on the College 
Grounds; and furnished in the most costly and eegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor,) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors.$ 


USEFUL AND INTERESTING WORKS FOR SPORTSMEN, 
ANGLERS, AGRICULTURALISTS, AND OTHERS, 
RECENTLY IMPORTED BY CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO. 


Johnson’s Sportsman’s Cyclopedia; many plates, royal 8vo., cloth............... $4,00 
Wes . Hunting Direotery 5: B00. Gee wes Sosks 5500 550d heirs bic Saas coceicocs ) Ee 
J.C. Whyte’s History of the British Turf; 2 vols., 8vo., cloth................4. -- 5.00 
Highland Sports. by H. B. Hall; plates. 2 vols., Svo., cloth. ........ 0... ...2 00: -+. 2,50 
The Chase, the Turf, and the Road, by Nimrod ; 8v0................ccceeeeeceeee 1,75 
Piaree: Zgan’s Book of Gperte's Gye., CHOC. o3.0 os ij csiccc'ens.c¢es cts cees cece seceeves >| Ie 
Do. do. Life in London ; col’d plates, 8vo., cloth... 1,50 


Col. P. Hawker’s Instructions to Young Sportsmen on Guns and Shooting ; plates, 

large 8vo., cloth........ Re OO LE OE 6.00 
Recreations in Shooting, by Craven ; plates, 8vo., cloth. ............ cece cece ceeeee 2,00 
Tyler’s Art of Shooting Flying; 12mo.. cloth.... wedeictak tsteWanenaes <og 38 


Hofiand’s Angler’s Manual; numerous plates. 8vo., cloth............ cece eees so0s. Soe 
Salter’s Angler’s Guide ; eighty-eight cuts, 12mo., cloth............ 0... .ceeee08- 1.25 
Walton’s Complete Angler. by Major: many plates, 12m0............ ccc. ccceues . 00 
Do. do. do. IS BU COIN aos sires are bogeccie rds obs oe .-. 8,00 
Mints om: Avtling, ty Tineke 5 - Ove, GRU a aon ons see ch ise WES cee GRD eae cveb sees) ae 
oe OR re re ere error rer ee cece OO 
Bo. “Camine PReneieey s: Fv0,.,GIOGR.. oo 'cc cc cacsihens cavvvs smeese ete oatiaie estaba 2,75 
E. Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs ; fine steel plates. large 8vo., cloth.............000. . 3,00 
Loudon’s Entertaining Naturalist, or Description of 500 Animals ; plates, 12mo., cl. 1.75 
Brown’s Popular Natural History ; many col’d plates. 3 vols.,sm. 8vo., cloth....... 3,75 
Ratory Of the Sosse, by W. C. L. Martin : SWE... 6 o5ois cece conc cece cenusdamenenee 31 
Farmer’s Library, illustrated ; 2 vols . roy. 8vo., half cf............cccecececseees- 8,00 

The Horse—Cattle—Sheep—Br. Husbandry ; 3 vols., being the Farmer’s Series of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, each vol. 8v0., Cl... 2... .2cc cece sees cecccvee 2,00 


English books in every branch of Literature, imported to order, either by steamer ‘or 
packet, by 
je 1) CHARLES S. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 


THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
J. 8. SKINNER, EDITOR. 
HE terms are in advance—$¢2 each, where five unite in a club and send $10; $5 for 
both where two unite, or for two years ; and $3 fora single subscriber. Never less 
than 64 pages monthly, elegantly printed, on the best paper. 
he who desire to haye the work complete, may be supplied with the first two 
volumes. 
Address, at his risk and cost, J. 8S. SKINNER, 79 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
The following letter, as to the character and tendency of the work, is from one of most 
accomplished Farmers in the United States, and is one of the hundreds like it, from all 
parts of the Union. 





‘“* Lexincton, Mass, 

“ As for my opinion of your new work, “ The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil.”’ Inthe 
first place, | have been actually astonished that one head and hand could do so much. I want 
more time than is allowed me in the day aud night hurry of court business to express my 
views of a work so broad inits range, and so eminently calculated to be of great utility 
to the interests of the whole country. | most sincerely believe it will do more to promote 
the cause of agriculture. to give a healthy tone to the great body politic. and to recon- 
cile conflicting parties, than all the noisy declamations of hot-bed politicians. In short, 
it is just what the country wants, and must convince every owner of land, that if he 
= thrive by the plough, it must be by bringing it in proximity with the loom and 
anvil. 

“] have not seen a single number of the work till I received the seven numbers for- 
warded by you, and regret that 1 have so long been deprived of the pleasure of perusing 
its interesting pages. 

“ Every New England man, woman and child, owes you a debt of gratitude that should 
at all times secure to you open doors and open hearts. 

* With kindest wishes that you may, for along time to come, be enabled to pursue 
your useful labors, ] am, very sincerely, your friend. E. Purnney.” 

jy 13-3m) 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY, No. 48 ANN STREET. 

EXTER & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents 

to the following list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with 





' dispatch, together with Books, Magazines. and all the cheap publications of the day, at | 


the Publisher’s lowest prices, carefully packed and forwarded. As papers, magazines 
and books are continually changing, this list can never be perfect, but we willsend a spe- 
cimen copy of all new publications, if required. 
PHILADELPHIA—WEEKLY. NEW YORK—WEEFRKLY. 
Courier, Spirit of the Times, 
Post, Weekly Herald, 
Neal’s Gazette, Weekly Sun, 
Dollar Newspaper. Tribune, 
Literary American, 
Scientific American, 


NEW YORK—WEEKLY. 

Independent, 

The Two Worlds, 

Albany Dutchman, 

Universe, 

Truth Teller. 

Thompson’s Bank Note List, 
do. 


BOSTON—WEEKLY. 


Star Spangled Banner, Golden Rule, Taylor's do. 

Uncle Sam. Nation, 

Flag of our Union, Organ, (Temperance.) MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. 
Pilot, Home Journal, Graham’s, 

Yankee Blade. Police Gazette, Godey’s, 

Boston Museum, Literary World, Sartain’s, 

Olive Branch, America’s Own, National, 

American Sentinel. Working Farmer. Blackwood, 


American Union, 
Boston Rambler, 
Yankee Nation, 
Waverley Magazine. 
Dealers will find it greatly to their advantage to have all their orders packed in our 


Wilson & Co.’s Dirpitch, Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Freeman’s Journai, &e., &e., &e. 


| establisiment, as we can supply them in advance of any other house, and answer all orders 





May 12, 1849. [May 19 


promptly. DEXTER & BROTHER, No. 43 Ann St., N. Y. 
N.B. All letters must be pre-paid. or franked by a Postmaster. Liy 6 


NOW READY, 
FRANK FORESTER’S SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO 
FISH AND FISHING, 
WITH A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PLATE OF COLORED FLIES, 
BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ., 
Author of Field Sports, Fish and Fishing, &c. 
One volume, neatly bound. Price 75 Cents. 


LATELY ISSUED, 
Third Edition, with Corrections, 
FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS. 
Also, a New Edition, Improved, of 
FRANK FORESTER S FISH AND FISHING. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Brodwaay. 





je 15-2m] 





THE MODERN STANDARD DRAMA. 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, THE FIRST NUMBER, PRICE TEN CENTS, 


OF 
THE PROMPTER, . 
A COMPANION TO PLACES OF AMUSEMENT ; 
AN ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY AND WEEKLY RECORD 
Of Dramatic Literature, the Theatres, Concerts, Operas, and a Permanent Miscellany of 
Biography. Criticism, Anecdote and Adventure, relating to Music and the Stage, 
combined with the News and Pleasantries of the week. 


EDITED BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
AUTHOR OF “WITCHCRAFT,”’ “JACOB LEISLER,”’ “ MONEYPENNY,”’ ETC. 

N furtherance of the interesting and popular features mentioned in the foregoing an- 

nouncement, ** The Prompter’’ will contain, each week, 

1. Carefully prepared, and entirely impartial and independent criticisms of the week’s 
performances in the New York Theatres. 

2. Notices of all the new exhibitions. 
3. Original Essays upon popular topics connected with the Drama and Musie, 

4. Biographical Notes and Obituaries. 

5. Stories and Anecdotes of Artists, Authors, and the Stage. 

6. Careful reviews of Books connected with the Drama, 

7. News and Pleasantries of the Week. 

‘ 8. A carefully prepared Guide for Strangers to Places of Amusement open in New 
‘ork. 

The attention of the Managers and Proprietors of Theatres, Panoramas, Concert-Rooms 
Galleries, and all other resorts of entertainment in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, and other places, is particularly directed to this feature, for which announcements 
will be received at the rate of One Suitiine per line. to be limited to eight lines each 
Our agents—the general agents of the “Standard Drama” in each city—will receive and 
forward to us such announcements. This feature will be found of particular value, as 
“The Prompter’’ will be had at all the principal Hotels, Steamboat Landings, Railroad 
Depots, and other quarters where travellers and visitors to cities resort. ‘“ The Prompter’’ 
will also be found an agreeable companion in the intervals of performances, arrangements 
being made to furnish it at the doors, and within the chief theatres and places of enter- 
tainment throughout the country. 

We shall receive with pleasure all communications containinginformation respecting 


the intentions of different theatres, &c., or matters of dramatic interest, but such | 


statements must be,in all cases, authenticated. Our correspondents will find their 
as respected. Communications to be addressed to the Editor, care of the Pub- 
lishers. 

sax” The Agents of “The Standard Drama,”’ and others disposed to take an interest in 
“The Prompter,”’ are requested to send in their orders for Number One immediately— 
priority being given to such as are first received. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., Publishers, 
151 Nassau St., corner of Spruce, New York. 

The Editor and Publishers wish to have it particularly borne in mind, that “The 
Prompter”’ is not intended as a mere temporary newspaper or chronicle, but that it isa 
permanent Miscellany of Useful Reading, printed uniform with the “Standard Drama,”’ 
in a suitable form for binding in volumes to be preserved, and differing in plan and matter 
from any other work now before the public. {my 11 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR MEDICATED COMPOUND. 

F it is the business of the inventor of this article to sell it, it is no less the interest of 
the public tobuy it. A few words will explain its value. By applying the prepara- 
tion to the hair, it will preserve and invigorate it, soften'and thicken its growth, and ren- 
der it glossy and elastic. The pain and inflammation caused by external hurts, whether 
cuts, bruises, burns, bites, or sprains, are quickly relieved by ts counter-irritating pro- 
perties ; and in rheumatism, tumors, biles, rashes, and other skin diseases, it dissipates 
the pain and removes the redness or swelling. These are cyan, beantey ; but the proprie- 
tor has ample proof that they are facts, at the service of all who choose to read the docu- 
ment. Original certificates from our most eminent surgeons and physicians, fully en- 
dorsing the Tricopherous, are open to the inspection of all who choose to read them. 
The pamphlet which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous, embodies testimony 
that must convince the most incredulous, and offers the most unanswerable scientific rea- 
sons, as well as the highest authority, in support of the claims of this article to public 
consideration. The little work is, in itself, worth the sum charged for a bottle of the Tri- 
copherous, as it contains a complete history of the hair, embracing many interesting an- 

ecdotes, and. going back into remote antiquity. 
Sold in large bottles, price twenty-five cents, at the principal office, 137 Broadway, New 
York. For sale by the principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the United States 








and Canada, Beware of the Counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bottle. [je 15-83m 
LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, ’ 


No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 
OPPOSITE THE CITY MALL. 


[Jan 12-ly 
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TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURES. 
A® the facts speak for themselves, and their practical demonstrations are at all times 
4 more satisfactory than all the vain and empty theoretical trash to be found in every 
science and profession, Dr. WHEELER deems no apology necessary to the communit 
for presenting the following additional evidence of the successful results of his treatment 
in some painful and dangerous cases of Ophthalmic diseases, recently submitted to his 
professional care and treatment. The individuals whose testimonials are subjoined may 
be personally addressed in reference to the named interesting cases, so that even the 
skeptical may have no oceasion to doubt the respectability and integrity of the writers. 
J. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York. 


New York, March 28, 1850. 
To Dr. Wueever. Oculist, 28 Barclay Street—My dear Sir : I should deem myself guil- 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public, and ungrateful to you indeed, 
were | to hesitate, for one moment, to make public the great axd inestimable benefits that 
my son has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill as an ocu- 
list. I would state that for upwards of six years, my son was sorely and most dreadfully 
afflicted with a scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its sight 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied all ap- 
plications, although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians. His eye- 
lashes were entirely destroyed. I then consulted with some of your ¢o-laborers in the 
field of ophthalmic surgery, who at once pronounced the impossibility of restoring his sight, 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes The only hope, from my despair, de- 
pended upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode of 
treating the diseases of the eyes, of course, were well known to me, and I am at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instance, The gratification I ex- 
perienced, and the load taken from my mind, when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child. are beyond my power to express, after the positive assurance from your brother 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall | convey to you my deep-felt grati- 
tude, and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effectually produced on my child’s 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty. I 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, | am at any (seasonable) time most willing to state the history of the whole case. 
Very respectfully, Tuomas §. Carex, 22d Street, near 6th Avenue. 
Gardenville, N. J.. March 25, 1850. 
Dr. Wheeler, Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
cacy to address to you a letter, intended for newspaper publication, I feel that I shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance, when I state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness to my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes, to such an extent as to render me almost blind; and after 
vainly seeking for relief, | made up my mind to yisit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction, and I am happy to state that, notwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint, coupled with my advancement in life, | am now once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- 
claration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad- 
vice, feeling, as I do, well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis- 
eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 
Respectfully yours, Hester ACKERAMEN, 
£a- DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street. devotes his exclusive attention 
to diseases of the Eye, and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon 
him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection, and new make, which 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 
Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock. 
A pamphlet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, ean be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. {[Ap13 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 
FTER having been entirely bald for more than twenty years ; curing rheumatic pains 
of the most alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections, together with 
skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
cures: Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, of 60 McDougal 
Street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for many 
, years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 yeags, his is alsoa most astonishing 
growth, he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, merchant, 
Col. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the village 
| of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications. 
| Most wonderful cures of neryous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis. of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle. now 
| entirely well, Mr. lsaac V, Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
| with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 
Henry ©. Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his niece of 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No, 3 Third &t., New York 
_ City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown. Ct.. had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 
face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at Nc. 476 
Broadway, where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles. at 50 cents each. 
The trade will be furnished as usual. by 8S. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl St., near John, 
az A most wonderful and remarkable fact. of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years, Dr Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from 
its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 
cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for asmall price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is especially 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic complaints of every 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from derangements of the kidnies, catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts lke magic—strengthening amd heal- 
ing the parts affeeted most thoroughly. 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 
ed remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were ever sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom,: 0 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab!e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter atrial; it clears, softens and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Soldin large 8 oz. bottles, at 230 
Pearl St., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each; $4a 
dozen, cash. {Ap 13 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
ATRONIZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
| distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto prodmed. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘I have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; thisis positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated. inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘Vacentine Morr, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

[June 27-ly 














HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
IR ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says, ‘The ob- 
ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy its communi- 
cation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is applied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing that all the trusses in use, press only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering necessary 
ratchet«wheels, compound levers, self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Of this fact there in now in this 
city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of cases, (some of 
them of long standing.) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—we invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and satisfy themselves of the ad- 
vantage to be gained. For sale by 
J. M. SANDERSON, 5 Barclay Street. 
Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent persons. 
[May 12 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 
(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM,) TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 

Trap et S, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of eases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara 
tive comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can be worn by 
the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attentionis given 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 
out detaining them from school. 

Aug 18] J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


GUITARS. 
ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a good Guitar, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
periority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most important,) 
facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 
Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
rice, will be promptly attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
nstrument in every resqect, and warranted as such. : ' 








Sold at manufacturers’ prices, wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up only, by 
JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar. 
No connection with the store below. [Oct 21-tf 





BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. 
oe a is continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. 
The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A. M., and 4 to 10 P. M. 
P Se ladies’ and misses’ school, under the management of a ledy from 10 A. M. to 
Bathing elothing, &c., always on han 





d. 
For terms by the month or week applyin the Bath, F[Je26 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 


July 27. 











Things Theatrical. 


Under this head, we have but little to say this week. All the places 
of amusement which are open, are doing a good business—much better 
than might be expected at this season. 


The Havana Opera Company are delighting fashionable audiences at 


Castle Garden. 

At the Bowery, the “‘ Maid of Tyrol” and the Acrobat Family drew 
crowds to witness them during the week. The performances of the Acro- 
bats are truly wonderful, and “‘ the mighty deeds of Atlas” at once aston- 
ish and delight those who witness the performance. 


At Wiblo’s Garden, large audiences are kept cool, and delighted, at the | 


same time, with representations of “‘ Fortunio” and “ Friend Waggles.” 


The ‘‘ New York Fireman” has been the main feature at the JVational, | 


which has been well patronised during the week. 


At the Olympic, Pierce’s Minstrels are still drawing crowds to witness 
their inimitable performances. 


‘¢ The Drunkard” is doing well at the American Museum. 


THEATRICAL ITEMS. 





short recess, intending to re-open it on the 20th. 


Bates, of Cincinnati, is building a new theatre in St. Louis, and talks | 


of building another in Pittsburgh. 

William Rufus Blake, the renowned, has seceded from the Stage Ma- 
nagement of Placide’s Theatre, and is now enjoying his otium cum digni- 
tate at his home in Philadelphia. 

All the Western theatres are suffering severely from the disheartening 
effects produced by the prevalence of Cholera. Many of them have 
closed in consequence. 

Mr. Burton is rusticating at Glen Cove. 
Olympic in this city. 

Gustavus Brooke is the only ‘‘ Star’ spoken of as likely to come from 
England next season. 

Charlotte Cushman will return to this country at the end of August. 
She will appear at Niblo’s. 

The Ravel Family are now amusing the Queen’s lieges in Montreal, U- 
C. They come to Niblo’s Garden, in this city, early in September. 

La Belle Blangy will appear in a new grand ballet, at Niblo’s next 
week. 

Madame Augusta is dancing at the Walnut St. Theatre. 

The Monplaisirs are coining money in the City of Mexico. 

Walter Watts, late manager of the Marylebone and Olympic Theatres, 
in London, has been sentenced to ten years’ transportation. His defalca- 
tions amount, it is said, to $40,000. 

Mrs. Mowatt, we regret to hear, has been upon a bed of sickness for 
nearly four months past, and is still dangerously indisposed. 

Mr. Davenport is not at present, acting. He will probably make a 
short tour through the provincial towns of England, and then join 
Charles Kean’s company at the Princess’s. 

Mrs. Kent, one of the most popular and favorite actresses in the West, 

_died lately at Cincinnati, of cholera. 

Mr. Neafie is about to start on a starring tour. 

‘The American Theatre in New Orleans is to be entirely re-constructed, 
re-furnished, and re-embellished for next season. 

No less than five theatres are now advertised ‘‘ to Let.” The Federal, 
in Boston; the Front, in Baltimore; the Chesnut in Philadelphia ; the 
Theatre in Richmond; and that in Mobile. 


Welch’s Circus Company is travelling through the Western part of 
this State, and doing an excellent business. A visit to this establish- 
ment will well repay the reader for his outlay of time and money. 


He is about to re-open the 





New Publications, etc. 


Harper & Brothers have just issued the following works :— 

«¢ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Edited by Mil- 
man.—This work is too well known to need eulogy from us, but it would 
be well for every American to study it. 

‘* Hints towards Reform.” By Horace Greely.—This is a work that may 


| 


published by Henry Kernot, 633 Broadway. 


Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, who have just published— 
** Heloise ; or, the Unrevealed Secret.” 


| form to match the former. 
volume, to match the above— 


| that it must command an extensive sale. Also— 
*“The Very Age.” A Comedy in Five Acts. 
The author has doubtless done as well as he could with such a subject 


| have a hard job. 


scriptions of all the different species and varieties of culinary vegetables. 





| for sale or private use. Published—by C. M. Saxton. 


“* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.”—The July number of this work 
is now out. 


and quarterly publications. 


mers should subscribe for it. 


“* Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering.”—Number 


13 and 14 of this excellent work is just published by D. Appleton & Co., 
Broadway. 


are now out, and may be had of Stringer & Townsend ; also of the same 


both very interesting tales. 


the express purpose of exposing quackery. Edited by H. Dixon, M. D. 
For sale by Berford & Co., No. 2 Astor House. 


increase. By E. Porter Belden, M. A.—This work is well got up, 


and around the City, with maps and letter press descriptions ; in addition 
to which, it has an advertising department, which shows at a glance the 
principal tradesmen and merchants in the city and its nighborhood. 
Prall, Lewis, & Co., Nassau-street, Publishers. 

The Magazines for August.—All these, ‘“‘Graham’s,” ‘“‘Godey’s,” ‘‘Sar- 


the usual amount of handsome engravings, and good articles, and may be 
had of their respective publishers and all booksellers. 

‘* Portraits of Illustrious Americans.”—No 7 is just out, and contains 
a portrait of the great Naturalist, Audubon. Messrs. Brady and Com- 
pany have been particularly fortunate in their selection of subjects. 
The portraits are unquestionably true to life, and it is somewhat remark- 
able that three of these eminent men should have departed this life so 
near the same time. Zachary Taylor, John C. Calhoun, and Silas Wright, 


publishers of this work to know that these likenesses were taken but a 
few days before they expired, thus leaving a faithful portrait of each as 
he appeared at the time. From this work posterity will learn exactly 
what these men were, and see how they appeared. 

‘« Pedigree of Washington.”—This elegantly illuminated sheet is now 
ready for delivery, and copies may be had at this office. Price one dol- 
lar. It is exceedingly beautiful, and very cheap. 





THE SIGNERS TO THE DECLARATION. 


THEIR BIRTHS AND PROFESSIONS. 





be read with advantage by every one who is desirous of extending the 
principles of liberty. 

«Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy.” By the late Rev. Syd- | 
ney Smith, M.A.—This is a work full of sound sense, and all who have | 
heard of this facetious author, will peruse it with pleasure as well as pro- | 
fit. 

‘* Second Book in Greek,” forming a Greek Reader, with a Vocabulary. 
By John M‘Clintock, D.D.—This book is very useful in schools,and to those 
who are studying Greek without the aid of a master, it is invaluable. 

‘The Green Hand. A Short Yarn.”—This book will be very enter- 
taining to our novel readers, and although called a “‘ short yarn,” it is a 
closely printed book of 120 pages, and sold at the small price of 124 cts. 

** Lettice Arnold.” A Novel. By the author of ‘‘ The Wilmingtons,” 
&c., &c.—This author’s well-known reputation is a guarantee for the good- 
ness of the work. . 

«‘ The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey.” Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey.—The fourth part of this interesting 
work is now out, and two more parts will complete it. This is a curious 
and entertaining work. ; 

«* Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.”—No. 4 of this instructive 
and beautiful work is just out. It certainly deserves a very extensive 
sale. 26 cts. each part. 

‘‘ Latter Day Pamphlets.” By Thomas Carlyle.—Nos. 6 and 7 of this 
peculiar publication is just out. 

“The Past, Present, and Future of the Republic of France.” Trans- 
lated from the French of Alphonse De Lamartine.—This work is well 
suited to this country, and it behooves every man to look to it—read it— 
and understand it. 


‘‘ Impressions and Experiences of the West Indies and North America, 
in 1849.” By Robert Baird, A.M.—The author of this well written and 
interesting work, has placed in a clear light the advantages that arise 
from free and liberal institutions, and the book will be read with pleasure 
and profit by persons on both sides of the Atlantic. Lea & Blanchard 
Philadelphia, have published this work in a handsome library volume. 
The same publishers have also just issued— 

“Turkey and its Destiny ; the results of Journeys made in 1847 and 
1848, to examine into the state of that Country.” By Charles MacFar- 
lane, Esq., author of ‘‘ Constantinople in 1828.”—This is an exceedingly 
well written work, containing much that is new, and well worthy of pe- 
rusal and study, but whether the reader will agree with the author in his 
view of the ‘ Destiny,” is a matter to be determined after reading the 
book. 


“ Dies Boreales ; or, Christopher under Canvass.” By Professor John 
Wilson.—This is a dramatic work, and the author, Christopher North, or 
John Wilson, is none other than the celebrated editor of ‘“‘ Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine.” This we deem a sufficient recommendation for the 
work. Published by A. Hart, (late Carey & Hart,) Philadelphia, who 
has just issued a new novel entitled : 

«« The Initials; a Story of Modern Life.” Three volumes of the London 
edition in one, for 50 cts.—This novel is considered equal to “‘ Jane Eyre,” 
which is certainly one of the finest novels that has appeared. The same 
publishers bave also issued— 

«“ Ruth Emsley, the Betrothed Maiden; a Tale of the Virginia Mas- 
sacre.” By W. H. Carpenter.—This is an interesting little work. 


Josiah Bartlett, born at Amesbury, Massachusetts, November, 1729— 
Physician. 

William Whipple, born at Kittery, Maine—Sailor. 

Matthew Thornton, born in Ireland, 1741—Physician. 

John Hancock, born at Quincy, Massachusetts, 1737—Merchant. 
Samuel Adams, born in Boston, 1722—Merchant. 

John Adams, born at Quincy, Massachusetts, 1735—Lawyer. 
Robert Treat Paine, born in Boston, 1732—Lawyer. 

Elbridge Gerry, born at Marblehead, Massachusetts, 1744—Merchant. 
Stephen Hopkins, born at Providence, Rhode Island, 1707—Farmer. 
William Ellery, born at Newport, Rhode Island, 1727—Lawyer. 
Roger Sherman, born at Newton, Massachusetts, 1721—Shoemaker. 
William Williams, born in Connecticut, 1731—Gentleman. 

Oliver Wolcott, born in Connecticut, 1726—Physician. 

William Floyd, born at Long Island, New York, 1724—Farmer. 
Philip Livingston, born at Albany, New York, 1716—Merchant. 
Francis Lewis, born at Llandaff, Wales, 1713—Gentleman. 

Lewis Morris, born at Harlem, New York, 1726—Farmer. 

Richard Stockton, born at Princetcn, New Jersey, 1730—Lawyer. 
John Witherspoon, born at Edinburgh, Scotland, 1722—Minister. 
Francis Hopkinson, born in Philadelphia, 1734—Lawyer. 

John Hart, born in Huntington county, Pennsylvania—Farmer. 
Abraham Clark, born in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 1730—Lawyer. 
Robert Morris, born in England, 1734—Merchant. 

Benjamin Rush, born in Bybury, Pennsylvania, 1735—Physician. 
Benjamin Franklin, born in Boston, 1705—Printer. 

John Morton, born in Ridley, Pennsylvania, 1724—Surveyor. 
George Clymer, born in Philadelphia, 1739—Merchant, 

James Smith, born in Ireland, 1715— Lawyer. 

George Taylor, born in Ireland, 1716—Physician. 

James Wilson, born in Scotland—Gentleman. 

George Ross, born at Newcastle, Delaware, 1730—Lawyer. 

Cesar Rodney, born at Dover, Delaware, 1730—Gentleman. 

George Reed, born in Maryland, 1734—Lawyer. 

Thomas McKean, born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 1731—Eaw- 
er. 

Samuel Chase, born in Maryland, 1741—Lawyer. 

William Paca, born in Maryland, 1740—Lawyer. 

Thomas Stone, born at Pointon, Maryland, 1/34—Lawyer. 


Lawyer. 
George Wythe, born on Chesapeake Bay, 1726—Lawyer. 
Richard Henry Lee, born in Virginia, 1732—Soldier. 
Thomas Jefferson, born in Virginia, 17483—Lawyer. 
Benjamin Harrison, born at Berkley, Virginia—Farmer. 
Thomas Nelson. Jr., born at York, Virginia, 1738—Gentleman. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, a Virginian, born 1734—Farmer. 
Carter Braxton, born in Virginia, 1736—Gentleman. 
William Hooper, born in Boston, 1742—Lawyer. 
Joseph Hewes, born at Kingston, New Jersey, 1730—Lawyer. 
John Penn, born in Virginia, 1741—Lawyer 


Thomas Hayward, born in South Carolina, 1745—Lawyer. 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., born in South Carolina, 1740—Lawyer. 


—Lawyer. 
Button Gwimmet, England, 1782—Merchant. 
George Walton, born in Virginia, 1740—Lawyer. 
Lyman Hall, born in Connecticut, 1731—Physician. 
Samuel Huntington, born 1732—Farmer. 





An Apology.—A lawyer in 4 nei 
as ‘* gentlemen,” instead of ‘ your Honors.” 
brother of the Bar reminded him of his error. 
apologize, thus : 
ors gentlemen. I made a mistake, your Honors.” The 
down, and we hope the Court was satisfied with the explanation. 





‘“‘ A Midsummer Fete at Woodland Hall.”—This is a neat little poem, 
* The Vale of Cedars ; or the Martyr.” By Grace Aguilar, with an constantly im 


interesting Memoir of the fair author.—This is an exceedingly well writ- | 
| ten work, and the publishers have issued it in a neat library form. D. 


| A Tale of Talvi.—This also is | 
| a well written work, and full of interest. Issued in the same style and | 
The same publishers have also issued in a neat | 


** Norman Leslie; a Tale of the Sixteenth Century.” By C. G. H., au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Curate of Linwood,” &c., &c.—This work is so well known 


By Edward 8. Gould.— 
but a comedy in five acts is no easy task, and those who undertake it will 
‘The Family Kitchen Gardener,” containing plain and accurate de- | 


Illustrated with twenty-five engravings. By Robert Briest.—This work | T 
Ludlow & Smith closed the St. Louis Theatre on the 4th inst., fora Will be found very useful for all persons cultivating vegetables, whether | 


This number commences a new volume, and now is the time 
for new subscribers to order the work. The Publishers, Messrs. Scott 
& Co., of Fulton-street, deserve much credit for reprinting these monthly 


The same publishers have just issued num- 
ber five of the ‘“ Farmers’ Guide te Scientific and Practical Agriculture.” | 
By Henry Stephens, F. R.8. E. This is a very useful work, and all far- | 


‘* History of all Nations.” By 8S. G@. Goodrich.—Numbers 15 and 16 
publishers ‘‘ Lettice Arnold and Lizzie Wilson,” in one volume. These are 
** The Scalpel: a Journal of Health.”—This is a journal published for 
‘‘New York: Past, Present, and Future.” Comprising a History of the | 


City, a Description of its present condition, and an estimate of its future fote 


and | 
contains handsome engravings of all the principal buildings and views in 


tain’s,” ‘‘ Peterson’s,” and ‘* Holden’s,” are duly received, and contain | 


are now numbered with the past, and it must be highly gratifying to the | 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, born at Annapolis, Maryland, 1737— 


Edward Rutledge, born at Charleston, South Carolina, 1749— Lawyer. 


Arthur Middleton, born on the banks of Ashley, South Carolina, 1743 


shboring county addressed the Court 
fi After he had concluded, a 
He immediately rose to 


ay it please the Court—in the heat of debate, I called your Hon- 
gentleman sat 


seeeeeeeminael 


A farmer should never undertake to cultivate more land than he can 
, do thoroughly ; half tilled land is growing poorer—well tilled land is 
proving. 











POINTER DOGS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE, two thoroughly broken young Pointer Dogs. The Editor of this paper 
| will give directions where they can be seen. ‘ (Jy 27-1t 


— | 





Amusements, &c. 


, PIERCE’S MINSTRELS. 
_OLYMPIC, No. 444 BROADWAY. BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS, 
| WILL PERFORM EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
d success that has favored this inimitable Band of Ethiopian Performers, 


on 7 ina them as being the ne plus ultra of all Ethiopian Bands, comprising a 
y 


HE continue 
| com 
: ’ THIRTEEN PERFORMERS, 
under the direction of J. B. FELLOWS, who will have the honor of giving their inimita- 
ble entertainments every night until further notice. 
Admission 25 cents. Doors open at 7, Concert at 8 o’cloek. 


ternoon performances on WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS. Doors open 
Concert at 3 0’clock. (iy 


t 2, 





MOBILE (ALA.) THEATRE FOR RENT. 
HIS elegant and popular establishment is offered for Rent for the coming season, 
with all its scenery, machinery, and properties. 

The past season proved, that under a spirited and popular manager, this theatre is 
| sure to prove profitable—and to such a person the proprietors are willing to rent it at a 
| very moderate sum, their aim being to secure entertainment worthy their fellow-citi- 
; zens and visitors. 

} fobile has been renowned for many years as one of the most liberal and theatrieal 
cities in the Union. 

For particulars appl y—post-paid—to 


CHARLES J. B. FISHER, Agent 
jy 13-2m] 


THE TROY MUSEUM TO LEASE. 
ROPOSALS will be received to lease this popular and successful establishment for 
three or more years. Its arrangements are very complete and convenient ; the sce- 
nery, wardrobe, and properties are ample; and the business good, both in character and 
|amount. It will be rented only to parties who are able and willing to sustain its reputa- 
tion and give satisfactory eecurity for the rent. 
| Arrangements can now be made for Panoramas, Concerts, or any other desirable and 
| popular exhibitions (except dramatic) in the saloon, during the usual summer vacation, 
, Ifnot leased as above, the next Dramatic season will commence on the 2d of September, 
for engagements for which, applications will also be now received. Address, pre-paid, 
June 22] G. A. HOUGH, Manager. 


———$__. 








| 
ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
R. BESNARD having leased this recently erected, ueat.and commodious theatre, 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto, 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, 
No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. {Jan 5-6m 


PISTOL SHOOTING. 

OHN TRAVIS begs leave, respectfully, to inform his friends and the public, that, en 

couraged by the very liberal patronage bestowed upon his Gallery in Barclay Street, 
has been induced to open two similar establishments, the one under the St. Charles 
1, corner of Broadway and Leonard St., the other at the Branch Hotel, No. 36 Bowery. 
Each Gallery is fitted up with an attention to neatness and elegance, unsurpassed by any- 
| thing of the kind in the country. The proprietor ventures to add, that, if urbanity of 
manners, and strict attention to the wants of visitors, both on his own part and that of 
the assistants engaged, can influence the business, the enterprize must succeed. _ [je 8 





| 
| 
| 





“DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS.” 
WHILE WE LIVE, LET US LIVE. 
No. 37, 
BOWERY READING ROOM. 
ALL THE FOREIGN PAPERS. 
PIC NIC SALOON. 
ALL THE NICK NACKS OF THE SEASON, 
GREEN TURTLE SOUP THREE TIMES A WEEK, 
Callapee and Calapash, West India fashion. Families served. 
“Vivat Res’ Publica.”’ {je 1] A. J. ALLEN, Manager. 











TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“Spirit of the Times’ has been induced to ffer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising — 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses. 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks. 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc. 
Guns. Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc. etc. ete. 

An experience of many years. and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
| to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 
| Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
| dressed to Wm. T. Porrer)—must be post paid. March 1, 1845 


Carriages and Harness. 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 











OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fuily au- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “Turf Regis 
ter.” 

| Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 

Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

| Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. P. H. Stem, John Collins, 

James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W. 

Allen, and P. Locke. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “ Spirit,” to canvas 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
| paper. ; 

Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk street, 
| Strand, London. 

aa@- Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

aay- Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed as 
Collector for this paper. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ NapoLeon or tHe TurrF.”’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 




















THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—one insertion 
Do. do. do. Threemonths...........,. 
Do do. do. 


Do. do. do. 
Longer ones inserted at proportipnate prices. 


Extra copies of the Encravines to be had at One Dollar each 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock, to be addressed to 
Wn. T. Porter. 

Letters relating te the business of the office, containing erders, subscriptions, &., to 
the paper, to be addressed te the Publisher, Joun Ricnarps. 

BaP All letters to be post paid. 

















